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Editor  &  Publisher 


Our  practice  gets  better  every  year. 

Recently  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society 
again  prescribed  three  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

That  makes  us  more  than  the  only  triple 
winner  in  the  six-year  history  of  these  awards. 

We’re  also  the  only  two-time  triple  winner. 

We  salute  science  writer  Ron  Kotulak,  mag¬ 
azine  writer  Tom  Hall  and  investigative  reporter 
Bill  Jones.  Their  award-winning  work  is  typical 
of  our  coverage  thrc')ughout  the  pages  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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And  we  like  it  that  way. 

f  Marjorie  Clapp  is  in  a  class  by  herself  when  it  comes 
to  health  and  medical  reporting.  As  the  Southwest’s 
,  most  honored  writer  in  this  highly  specialized  field,  she 
keeps  herself  and  The  Light's  readers  informed  and 
educated  with  good  hard  work  on  the  scene. 

Medical  men  and  research  institutions  and  organizations  have 
cited  her  on  countless  occasions  for  her  skilled  and 

intelligent  writing. 

Marjie  is  a  three  time  winner  of  the  Anson  Jones  contest,  a 
statewide  medical  writing  contest  sponsored  by  the  Texas  Medical 
Association.  She  was  also  honored  with  first  place  in  1969 
by  the  United  Press  and  in  1970  by  the  prestigious 
Headliners  Club  for  a  series  on  drug  use  among  teenagers  and  the 
problems  of  abortion  in  San  Antonio. 

Yes — Marjie  knows  what  she  is  writing  about.  And  it  shows. 

She  is  another  good  reason  why 

2  out  of  3  readers  of  San  Antonio 
daily  newspapers  read  The  Light.* 

*  Smdhnger  leadership  Study  September.  1968 
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How  many  sides 

of  a  story  does  The  News  report? 
How  many  are  there? 


unresolved;  the  solutions  are  still  being 
quarreled  over  bitterly;  and,  as  the  many- 
sided  story  continues  to  unfold  daily  on 
the  pages  of  The  News,  it  engages  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  entire  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

As  far  as  The  News  is  concerned, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  report  such  a  story. 
Deeply,  thoroughly,  meaningfully.  Be¬ 
cause  The  News  is  stubbornly  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  elements  bearing  on 
an  issue  can  its  readers  make  intelligent 
decisions. 

One  measure  of  that  dedication  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  people  whom 
it  serves  have  made  The  News  America’s 
largest  and  most  popular  evening 
newspaper. 


On  the  surface  the  story  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  sports  stadium  for  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Detroit  revolved  around  the  simple 
question  of  whether  it  should  be  built  at 


But  where  scores  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  at  stake,  the  real  story  is  not  likely 
to  be  on  the  surface.  So  The  News  began 
to  investigate. 

The  more  it  dug,  the  less  the  story 
became  one  of  sports  and  the  more  one 
related  to  the  nationwide  struggle  be¬ 
tween  central  cities  and  their  suburbs; 
more  a  story  of  land  speculation;  of  a 
clash  between  automotive  giants  maneu¬ 
vering  for  power  and  pres-  . 

tige;  of  politics,  and  tax-  -- 

ation,  and  privilege. 

The  story  is  still 
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This  Dry  Mat 
deserves  a  Medal 


Certified  Syndicate  Mats  are  the  largest 
selling  dry  mats  in  the  industry.  Day  in,  day  out, 
they  serve  the  requirements  of  the  nation's 
newspapers  and  commercial  mat  companies. 
They're  easy  to  mold  and  to  cast.  In  short,  a 
stereotyper's  dream.  Why  don't  you  rely  on 
Certified  Syndicate,  too? 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

SNPA  Founddfion  Workshop;  Consumer  News.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville. 

— API  seminar  for  newspaper  librarians.  Columbia  University.  New 
Yor. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

11- 14 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel,  Houston. 

11-14 — ANPA  Credit  Training  Seminar.  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel.  Key  Biscayne, 

Fla. 

13-15  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

13- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

14- 15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
14-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Beach  Club  Motel, 

Naples.  Fla. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  OfRcers.  Broad¬ 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16-19 — New  York  State  C  irculatlon  Managers  Association.  Castle  Inn, 
Clean,  New  York. 

16-28 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

18-20 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

22 — North-South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Wrlghtsville 
Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — California  Controlled  Circulators  Association,  Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

22- 24 — Mid-America  Press  Institute.  Sports  Editors.  Arlington  Towers,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III. 

23- 29 — World  Press  Institute  Forum.  Macalesteo  College,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

25- 26 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Merle  Hay 
Holiday  Inn,  Des  Moines. 

26- 29 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

26-29 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Sheraton  Crest  Inn, 
Austin,  Texas. 

30-June  II — API  Seminar.  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


JUNE 

3-5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y. 

3-5 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Kentucky  Dam  State  Park,  Gilbertsville. 

Ky-  .  .  .  . 

3-5 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista,  BiloXl,  Miss. 

3-5 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagner,  Okla. 

6- 10 — ANPA/Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Center,  Cincinnati. 

7- 9 — International  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Marskl,  Helsinki,  Finland. 

7-9 — North  American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
New  York. 

IJ-12 — Virginia  Press  Association  news  writers  seminar.  University  of 
Virginia.  Charlottesville. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

13- 25 — API  seminar  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14- 19 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Hotel 
Atlantic,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

16- 19 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

17- 19 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Sterling, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Sunrlver,  Ore. 

18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring 
Lake,  N.J. 

20-24 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Hotel 
Skirvin,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

23- 30 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

24- 26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

25- 26 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 

N.Y.  ^  , 

27- 28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Stratford,  Ont. 

28- July  I — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 
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With  65%  more  circulation  daily...  94%  more  Sunday  ..one 
Washinj^ton  medium  leads  all  others.  41ie  Washington  Post 
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liMY  .  Best  Syndicated  Panel 


Jack  Tippit  (left)  receives  his  1971  avrard  from  Milton  Coniff, 
honorary  chairman.  National  Cartoonists  Society. 


By  Jack  Tippit 


'I  t's  my  mystery  cookie  recipe  . .  .go  ahead  and 
try  one ..  .they 're  better  than  they  look." 


"Hey,  Mom!  I'm  the  proud  owner  of  a  guinea 
pig .  .  .and  It  didn't  cost  a  penny  1 " 

For  Samples  and  Rate  Phone  or  Write 
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THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 


DesMotnes.  low< 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  DAY  THE  POLICE  BLOTTER  WAS  FOR  THE 
BIRDS — When  the  Brighton-Pittsford  (N.Y.)  Post  carried 
its  police  reports  under  an  ornate  “Brighton  Police  Gazette” 
page  one  head,  midway  down  the  list  was:  “Lady  reports  she 
heard  a  loud  noise  in  her  basement.  Noise  turned  out  to  be 
a  bird  in  the  basement.” 

Next  paragraph:  “Another  lady  says  she  has  a  bird  in 
her  apartment.”  Then,  the  report  solemnly  noted,  the  bird 
departed  via  an  open  kitchen  window  “after  eating  on  three 
apples  and  stomping  around  on  a  cake.” 

♦  ♦  * 

TO  COVER  OR  TO  UNCOVER  AN  EVENT?  A  New  Mex¬ 
ico  nudist  club  collected  725  pounds  of  clothing  and  donated 
all  to  charity.  The  response  of  the  media  was  mixed.  News¬ 
papers  said  they  gave  the  event  coverage;  television  programs 
said  they  gave  it  exposure. 

*  *  * 

“LET  ME  TELL  YOU  AT  THE  OUTSET  that  I  have  been 
interviewed  thousands  of  times  and  no  one  has  ever  done  me 
justice,”  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein,  84,  told  Phil  Santora 
during  a  Netv  York  News  interview.  “So,”  continued  Rubin¬ 
stein,  “we’ll  make  this  one  an  exception.  Correct?  Todav  I’m 
going  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Except  for 
a  few  lies,  of  course.  A  few  lies  never  hurt  anybody.” 

*  *  * 

SCOOPS  DU  JOUR  was  Herb  Caen’s  jaunty  lead-in  for 
his  San  Francisco  Chronicle  column  item  about  Galloping 
Gourmet  Graham  Kerr  being  hospitaUzed  en  route  to  the  Bay 
area  after  his  mobile  home  and  trailer  containing  TV  equip¬ 
ment  were  involved  in  a  road  accident.  And  a  punderful  head- 
review  for  the  W ashington  Post  theater  column  (Ken  Pierce) 
on  the  new  musical  “Grease”:  “The  glory  that  was  grease.” 

*  *  ♦ 

PERFECT  FRIDAY  may  become  the  first  movie  ever 
seized  by  the  Humane  Society,  declared  Louisville  Times 
critic  Richard  des  Ruisseaux.  “It’s  a  real  dog.”  And  so  the 
headman  printed:  “Comedy  ‘Perfect  Friday’  Is  a  Perfect 
Crime.’ 

*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  OPINION — A  Miami  Herald  staffer  was  taking 
dictation  from  the  horse  racing  columnist  about  a  mare  named 
Miss  OB,  who  produced  a  new  foal  every  year.  Marie  Ander¬ 
son  in  her  “Monday  Musings”  column  relates  that  the  staffer 
suddenly  announced:  “The  least  they  could  do  is  change  her 
name  to  Mrs.  OB.” 

*  *  * 

BY  HIS  HEADLINES  YE  SHALL  KNOW  HIS  TASTES— 

As  for  instance,  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  on  a  recent  Thurs¬ 
day  printed  the  approaching  week’s  school  lunch  menu.  Now 
on  Monday,  there  was  to  be  a  meal  of  beef  and  noodles,  vege¬ 
tables,  rosy  applesauce,  milk.  Tasty!  Tuesday — hamburgers, 
potato  wedges,  vegetables,  chilled  fruit  and  so  on  through 
pizza  squares,  oven  baked  corn  dogs,  and  grilled  cheese  sand¬ 
wiches  hy  end  of  Friday’s  lunch  hour.  But  it  was  Thursday’s 
dessert  way  down  in  the  story  that  caught  the  eye  of  the 
headwriter,  with  this  result:  “SLICED  BANANAS/ IN 
STRAWBERRY  GELATIN,  WOW!”  Catch-lines’  alternate 
head:  “Oven  Baked/Comdogs/Bow  Wow!” 

•*■  *  * 

WITH  FERVOR,  Larry  Bonko  is  conducting  his  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star  column  search  for  the  most  useless  hob¬ 
bies  in  the  world.  The  “making  up  clever  little  laws”  hobby 
was  helped  no  end,  he  writes,  by  the  visit  of  the  U.S.  table 
tennis  team  to  Communist  China.  “It  has  been  suggested  that 
Sen.  William  Spong  of  Virginia  and  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong 
of  Hawaii  propose  a  bill  to  honor  the  U.S.  players.  Let  that 
bill  suggest  that  all  the  bells  in  a  certain  British  crown  colony 
ring  to  salute  the  Americans.  The  name  of  this  bill  is  the 
Spong-Fong  ping-pong  long  gong  in  Hong  Kong  bill.  Wrong?” 

*  *  « 

“CAUSE  FOR  APPLAUSE”  is  the  name  of  the  game  for 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon's  collection  of  paragraphs  re¬ 
lating  “good  news”  in  the  area. 
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Spring  tonic 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  annountctl  this  week  are  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered  for  a  spring  tonic.  The  elixir  of  meritorious  press  performance 
makes  a  newsman’s  heart  lieat  faster  after  a  sluggish  winter  of  discon¬ 
tent  with  negativism,  activism  and  an  alleged  communications  gap  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  their  readers. 

There’s  nothing  new  in  knowing  that  newspaj^ers  and  their  staffs 
have  been  worthy  of  gold  medals  and  accolades  for  fulfilling  their 
res|X)nsibility  in  exposing  all  sorts  of  evil  and  leading  drives  for  com¬ 
munity  improvement.  While  saluting  the  W’inston-Salem  newspapers 
for  their  persistence  in  attacking  abuses  of  the  environment  last  year, 
it’s  fitting  to  obser\e  that  it  was  just  30  years  ago  that  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  received  the  Pulitzer  citation  for  rooting  out  the  smoke 
jxrllution  menace  in  its  city. 

Toilay  teams  of  ecological  reporters  are  doing  “their  thing’’  and  it’s 
good  to  have  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  focus  attention  on  that  area  of  public 
service  by  newspajjers.  Likewise,  the  singling  out  of  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  fine  journalism  helps  to  mitigate  the  damages  inflicted  on 
the  press  by  its  own  and  outside  critics.  There  has  been  another  sjjate 
of  “journalism-is-lousy”  indictments  at  meetings  of  jiress  groups  whose 
program-builders  think  they’re  being  constructive  by  providing  a  plat¬ 
form  in  the  winxlshed  for  journalism  in  general. 

One  speaker  at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  meeting  in  Connecticut  last  week 
— none  other  than  James  Russell  Wiggins,  the  former  editor  of  the 
Washiugt07i  Post — accused  the  news  media  of  having  “an  incurable 
itch  for  the  negative,  the  controversial  and  the  trivial’’  and  what’s 
more,  they  lack  capacity  to  find  good  news.  That  remark  tempts  us  to 
endorse  the  crack  made  by  Senator  Keith  Davey  to  a  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalists’  conference;  “It’s  time  to  stop  bitching  and  start  organizing 
for  improved  performance.’’ 

^Ve’ve  said  it  before  and  we  say  it  again:  It’s  a  shame  that  news- 
pa|>ers  do  so  little  to  accpiaint  their  readers  witli  what  other  news- 
])apers  have  done  to  dcsene  the  highest  and  most  coveteil  honors  in 
journalism.  Most  e<litors  keep  the  Pulitzer  news  parochial,  or  pay  at¬ 
tention  only  to  the  award  for  mystical  poetry.  There  is  fire  }x)wer  in 
the  journalism  citations  to  blast  the  apostles  of  Agnewsticism. 


Here  it  comes 

Senator  Moss  of  Utah  has  designed  a  neat  tent  for  the  foes  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  guise  of  a  National  Institute  of  Advertising,  Marketing 
and  Society.  His  plan  o|)ens  the  flaps  for  government  regulation  by 
government-sjxmsoreil  data  collection.  Watch  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
camel. 


Tribute  to  a  reporter 

^Vhose  epitaph  is  more  elotjuent  than  this?  “He  never  succumbed 
to  the  myth  that  a  newspaperman  had  to  Ire  either  obnoxious  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  to  accumulate  an  impressive  list  of  exclusive  stories.’’ — 
ITom  the  Neio  York  Times  editorial  on  Lar\Tence  E.  Davies  who  died 
in  .Alaska  last  week. 
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PRESS  COUNCIL 

Accuracy  in  Media  commends  editor 
&  PUBLISHER  for  the  excellent  articles  by 
Professor  Donald  E.  Brown  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Press  Council.  Professor  Brown  has 
demonstrated  with  dispassionate  analysis 
the  beneficial  impact  of  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  on  newspaper  reporting  and  editing 
in  Britain.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
American  newspapers  continue  to  show 
such  hostility  to  the  press  council  idea. 

Recognizing  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  the  media  in  this  country 
would  establish  their  own  ombudsman 
system,  a  number  of  public  spirited  citi¬ 
zens  launched  Accuracy  in  Media  (AIM) 
as  a  private,  non-partisan  organization 
designed  to  foster  greater  accuracy  in 
reporting  by  seeking  correction  of  serious 
errors  found  in  both  the  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media.  We  believe  that  we  have  made 
our  influence  felt  in  a  modest  way  over 
the  past  30  months,  and  support  for  our 
efforts  has  been  snowballing  in  recent 
months.  As  of  May  1,  AIM  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  in  Suite  1012  of  the  Warner 
Bldg..  501  13th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Our  telephone  number  will  be 
737-9357,  Abraham  Kalish,  until  recently 
professor  of  communication  at  the  De¬ 
fence  Intelligence  School,  will  be  joining 
our  official  staff,  and  we  expect  to  an¬ 
nounce  soon  the  composition  of  our  ad¬ 
visory  board,  which  will  include  some 
well-known  and  distinguished  citizens. 

AIM  will  stand  ready  to  receive  com¬ 
plaints  of  serious  inaccuracies  in  the 
print  and  broadcast  media,  and  we  shall 
attempt  to  determine  if  an  error  has  been 
made  and  obtain  correction  when  appro¬ 
priate.  Unlike  the  British  Press  Council, 
AIM  does  not  deal  with  matters  of  taste. 

Arlington,  Va.  Benjamin  Ginzburg 

•  «  * 

RECYCLING 

Your  editorial  in  the  April  10  issue, 
“A  Disservice  to  Themselves”,  deals  with 
just  one  side  of  the  recycling  story. 
Frankly,  it  sounded  like  a  handout  from 
Newsprint  Facts,  the  newsprint  industry’s 
regular  newsletter. 

First  of  all,  you  overlook  the  tremend¬ 
ous  impact  which  recycling  can  have  on 
this  nation’s  mounting  solid  waste  dilem¬ 
ma.  Newsprint  (and  paper  of  all  kinds) 
is  a  substantial  part  of  every  local  in¬ 
cineration  problem.  Just  ask  any  local 
sanitation  official.  Recycling  offers  signi¬ 
ficant  relief. 

Let’s  also  consider  some  of  these  per¬ 
tinent  facts: 

•  The  National  Research  Council  esti¬ 
mates  that  an  additional  55  million 
acres  of  forest  will  be  required  by 
1985  for  all  paper  production. 

•  In  the  Southern  U  S.,  kraft  paper 
requirements  absorb  more  fibers 
than  any  other  paper  product.  This 
will  rerpiire  more  in  the  future  be¬ 


cause  of  the  dramatic  growth  in  the 
kraft  industry. 

•  One  newsprint  mill  gave  up  the  idea 
of  locating  in  the  South  because  of 
the  fear  that  sufficient  cord  wood 
would  not  be  available. 

•  Another  mill  is  debating  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  second  paper  making 
machine  for  this  same  reason. 

It's  true  that  the  pulp  “crunch”  in 
Canada  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  in 
the  U.S.  but  this  doesn’t  contribute 
much  to  our  air’s  supply  of  oxygen  and 
the  removal  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Louisville,  Ky.  John  L.  Richards 

(The  writer  is  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times) 

•  •  • 

SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Affirma¬ 
tive  won  the  debate  at  ASNE,  but  that 
was  only  because  ASNE  is  a  fairly  con¬ 
servative  organization  and  almost  any 
editor  tends  to  suffer  from  nightmarish 
anxiety  and  insecurity  if  he  even  suspects 
that  somebody  is  going  to  take  the  word 
“objective”  away  from  him. 

Fair  as  I  am,  it  would  not  seem  un¬ 
fair  to  me  as  far  as  the  debate  is  con¬ 
cerned,  if  1  got  a  little  extra  time  with 
someone  by  getting  my  “Seven  Deadly 
Sins”  into  print. 

1.  The  first  sin  we  advocate  is  the  use 
of  people,  instead  of  machines,  as  re¬ 
porters.  We  contend  as  forthrightly  as 
we  know'  how  that  you  cannot  do  news¬ 
paper  reporting  without  people.  And  with 
people,  you  get  subjectivity. 

2.  The  second  sin  is  advocacy  itself,  a 
carefully  controlled  and  highly  profes¬ 
sional  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  truth 
whenever  this  is  necessary  to  give  the 
truth  a  chance  to  prevail.  This  means 
interpretive  reporting,  news  analysis, 
backgrounding  of  stories,  contextual  re¬ 
porting  in  long  pieces.  In  other  words, 
highly  subjective  and  highly  creative 
newspapering  on  behalf  of  the  truth. 
That’s  advocacy. 

3.  Investigative  reporting.  Also  highly 
subjective.  And  that’s  what  we  give  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for. 

4.  Activist  reporting  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  reader. 

5.  The  New  Journalism  . . .  new'  writing 
techniques  .  .  .  subjective,  personalized 
narrative  styles  .  .  ,  even  dialogue  for 
conflicting  ideas  .  .  .  Heretical.  But  great 
for  readership. 

6.  Pride,  sheer  arrogance,  hubris.  The 
contention  that  all  this  subjectivity  is 
really  highly  professional  journalism.  We 
boldly  wrap  ourselves  in  the  same  virtu¬ 
ous  mantles  which  the  Affirmative  uses. 
That  is,  fairness,  accuracy,  honesty,  im¬ 
partiality,  disinterestedness,  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  a  careful  weighing  of  all  points 
of  view. 

7.  We  advocate  that  you  give  up  the 
word  objectivity.  It  has  become  mean¬ 
ingless.  It  is  now  a  superstition-laden  and 
useless  old  talisman  ...  a  kind  of  Linus 
blanket,  which  is  only  good  to  hide  be¬ 


hind,  to  feel  safe  behind,  to  be  lazy  be¬ 
hind.  Let’s  come  over  to  the  side  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  professional  subjectivity. 
That’s  where  the  good  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  is.  And  that’s  where  the  credibility 
is. 

Credibility,  you  see,  is  a  highly  sub¬ 
jective  word. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  J.  Edward  Murray 

(The  writer  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  first  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.) 

«  «  « 

IMPRISONED  MINDS 

Prison  regulations  generally  prohibit 
inmates  from  writing  newspaper  articles, 
magazine  articles,  books.  I  presume  this 
prohibition  originated  with  the  idea  that 
once  a  man  is  imprisoned,  he  loses  all 
his  rights,  and  this  includes  the  right  of 
self-expression. 

But  I  think  it  is  tragic  that  we  “im¬ 
prison”  a  man’s  mind  when  we  imprison 
the  man. 

Their  written  work  could  help  rehabil¬ 
itate  some  of  these  men. 

But  of  greater  value  could  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  criminal  mind. 
When  men  write,  they  indeed  reveal  how 
they  think  and  what  shaped  and  molded 
them. 

If  we  opened  the  door  here,  and  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country'  could  help  in 
getting  that  door  opened,  we  could  tap 
some  good  minds. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  good  could 
come  from  society’s  willingness  to  allow 
a  greater  freedom  of  expression  among 
our  prison  inmates. 

I  write  this  for  socially  conscious  news¬ 
men  to  think  about. 

Orange.  Mass.  William  K.  Babel, 

(The  writer  is  editor  of  the  Enterprise 
&  Journal  and  the  Bulletin  at  Orange, 
Mass.) 


Short  Takes 

Floods  can  be  prevented  by  putting 
big  dames  in  the  river.  — ■  Wildwood 
(N.J.)  Leader. 

*  *  it 

Oakland’s  $1.6  zillion  poverty  program 
was  canceled  Tuesday  by  the  federal 
government. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Pretty  as  a  picture,  she  had  wrapped 
around  her  throat  an  antique  gold  chair. 
— Cape  May  (N.J.)  Star  and  Wave. 

*  *  * 

“I  would  not  want  to  be  a  long-term 
politician,  but  I  think  I’d  lie  to  serve 
in  the  House  one  more  time,” — White- 
ville  (N.C.)  News  Reporter. 

*  *  it 

TWO  CONVICTS  EVADE  NOOSE; 
JURY  HUNG  —  Cape  May  (N.J.) 
County  Gazette. 

*  #  4c 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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1971  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  criticism  won  by 
Harold  CSchonberg,  music  critic 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

Since  1918,  The  New  York  Times  and  members  of  its  staff 
have  won  37  Pulitzer  awards— more  than  any  other  newspaper. 


1918 

The  New  York  Times,  “for  the  most 
disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  an  American  news¬ 
paper”— complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923 

Alva  Johnston,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  scientific  news. 

1926 

Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  for  the  most 
di.stinguished  editorial  of  the  year  on 
the  Hundred  Needie.st  Cases. 

1930 

Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic- 
Expedition. 

1932 

Walter  Duranty,  for  dispassionate 
interpretative  reporting  of  the  news 
from  Russia. 

1934 

Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for  unbiased 
reporting  of  the  news  from  Germany. 

1935 

Arthur  Krock,  for  distinguished 
correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  Washington  coverage. 

1936 

Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distinguished 
reporting :  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs 
for  England. 

1937 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  for 
distinguished  foreign  correspondence : 
dispatches  and  special  articles 
from  Europe. 

1937 

William  L.  Laurence,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared  with 
four  other  reporters. 

1938 

Arthur  Krock,  for  distinguished 
Washington  correspondence. 

1940 

Otto  D.  Tolischus,  for  articles  from 
Berlin  explaining  the  economic  and 
ideological  background  of  war-engaged 
Germany. 


1941 

The  New  York  Times,  special  citation 
“for  the  public  education  value  of  its 
foreign  news  reports,  exemplified  by  its 
scope,  by  its  excellence  of  writing, 
pi'esentation  and  supplementary  back¬ 
ground  information,  illustration  and 
interpretation.” 

1942 

Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a  series  of 
articles  reporting  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
battle  areas. 

1944 

The  New  York  Times,  “for  the  most 
disinterested  and  meritorious  service 
rendered  by  an  American  newspaper” 
—a  survey  of  the  teaching  of 
American  history. 

1945 

James  B.  Reston,  for  news  dispatches 
and  interpretative  articles  on  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Security  Conference. 

1946 

Arnaldo  Cortesi,  for  distinguished 
correspondence  from  Buenos  Aires. 

1946 

William  L.  Laurence,  for  his 
eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles 
on  the  atomic  bomb. 

1947 

Brooks  Atkin.son,  for  a  di.stinguished 
series  of  articles  on  Russia. 

1949 

C.  P.  Trussell,  for  “consistent  excellence 
in  covering  the  national  scene 
from  Washington.” 

1950 

Meyer  Berger,  for  “a  distinguished 
example  of  local  reporting”— an  article 
on  the  killing  of  13  people  by  a 
berserk  gunman. 

1951 

Arthur  Krock,  a  special  commendation 
for  his  exclusive  interview  with 
President  Truman  as  “the  outstanding 
instance  of  national  reporting  in  1950.” 

1951 

Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  special  citation 
for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 


1952 

Anthony  H.  Leviero,  for  distinguished 
reporting  on  national  affairs. 

1953 

The  New  York  Times,  special  citation 
for  its  Sunday  Review  of  the  Week 
Section  which  “for  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers.” 

1955 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  for  a  series  of 
articles  based  on  his  six  years 
in  Russia. 

1955 

Arthur  Krock,  a  special  citation  for 
distinguished  correspondence 
from  Washington. 

1956 

Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports  column, 
“Sports  of  The  Times.” 

1957 

James  B.  Reston,  for  distinguished 
reporting  from  Washington. 

1958 

The  New  York  Times,  for  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  foreign 
new’s. 

1960 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  for  perceptive  and 
authoritative  reporting  from  Poland. 

1963 

Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distinguished 
reporting  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1964 

David  Halberstam,  for  his 
distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968 

J.  Anthony  Lukas,  for  “a  distinguished 
example  of  local  reporting”— an  article 
on  a  murdered  18-year-old  girl  and  the 
two  very  different  lives  she  led. 

1970 

Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  architecture 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1971 

Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music  critic, 
for  distinguished  criticism. 


Supreme  Court  will  hear 
reporter’s  shield  cases 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


or  absolute,  to  refuse  to  testify 
before  a  court  or  a  Grand 
Jury.” 

Conflicting  decisions 
This  rejection  of  the  princi- 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

The  continuing  controversy 
between  the  press  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  over  First 
Amendment  freedoms  moved 
toward  another  landmark  deci¬ 
sion  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  this  week 
agi’eed  to  hear  three  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  refusal  of  newsmen 
to  disclose  to  grand  juries  in¬ 
vestigating  crimes  information 
received  from  confidential 
sources. 

The  first  landmark  decision 
of  recent  years  was  Times  v. 
Sullivan,  in  which  the  high 
court  ruled  that  actual  malice 
and  reckless  disregard  of  truth 
must  be  shown  before  a  public 
officer  could  collect  libel  dam¬ 
ages.  That  ruling  has  become 
precedent  for  applying  First 
Amendment  protection  to  libel 
suits. 

Times  v.  Sullivan  involved 
publication.  The  cases  the 
court  has  now  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  involve  the  gathering  of 
information,  not  publication, 
and  the  constitutional  right  of 
reporters  to  protect  sources 
from  disclosure  to  grand  juries. 

The  subpoena  powers  of  in¬ 
vestigatory  and  enforcement 
agencies  are  elements  in  the 
cases. 


sources  of  information  would 
dry  up  the  sources  and  impede 
the  flow  of  information  to  the 
public  which  is  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  position  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  appealing  the 
Caldwell  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  that  newsmen  have  a 
duty  to  disclose  information 
about  an  actual  or  potential 
crime  the  same  as  any  other 
citizen  and  can  lawfully  be 
subpoenaed  to  give  testimony 
before  a  Grand  Jur>'.  A  similar 
position  is  asserted  by  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  in  the  Pappas  and 
Branzburg  cases. 

Black  Panther  report 

The  Caldwell  case  arose  out 
of  articles  he  wrote  for  the 
New  York  Times  in  one  of 
which  he  quoted  David  Hilliard, 
a  Black  Panther  leader,  as 
having  said  that  Blacks  must 
engage  in  an  “armed  struggle.” 
When  he  was  subpoenaed  by  a 
federal  Grand  Jury,  Caldwell 
asked  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  San  Francisco  to  quash  the 
subpoena  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  from  giving  to  a 
Grand  Jury  information  re¬ 
ceived  in  confidence  and  not 


holding  that  the  district  trib¬ 
unal’s  order  did  not  adequately 
protect  the  reporter’s  First 
Amendment  rights.  The  appeals 
court  said  that  Caldwell  did 
not  have  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jury  unless  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  could  show  a 
“compelling  need”  for  his  testi¬ 
mony. 

‘Compelling  need’ 

In  appealing  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  First  Amendment 
gives  a  repoiter  an  absolute 
right  to  refuse  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  a  Grand  Jury  to  answer 
any  questions  “unless  the  gov¬ 
ernment  first  shows  a  compel¬ 
ling  need  for  the  information.” 
This,  the  Department  argues, 
is  the  chief  issue  for  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  decide. 

Pappas  had  participated  in 
coverage  of  racial  disturb¬ 
ances  in  New  Bedford  and  had 
been  invited  by  the  Black  Pan¬ 
thers  to  enter  local  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  group  when  a  police 
raid  was  expected.  The  invita¬ 
tion  specified  that  he  could  take 
pictures  but  could  not  report 
anything  else  from  inside  the 
headquarters.  There  was  no 


pie  laid  do\vn  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  appeals  court  ruling  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  one  reason  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  agreed  to  hear 
the  cases  since  an  important 
function  of  the  high  court  is  to 
reconcile  divergent  judgments 
of  lower  courts. 

Branzburg,  in  his  reportial 
activities,  had  cultivated  hippie 
sources  in  Louisville  and  wrote 
two  articles  that  prompted  two 
county  Grand  Juries  to  sub¬ 
poena  him.  One  told  how  two 
unidentified  young  Louisville 
men  were  experimenting  to  pro¬ 
duce  commercially  saleable 
hashish  from  marijuana  and 
the  other  concerned  the  use  of 
marijuana  and  other  drugs  in 
the  Louisville  area. 

The  reporter  based  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  testify  on  a  Kentucky 
law  that  grants  newsmen  im 
munity  from  disclosing  confi¬ 
dential  sources.  His  contention 
was  rejected  by  the  courts  and 
the  question  of  whether  a  state 
law  can  protect  a  reporter 
from  disclosure  of  information 
obtained  by  his  personal  ob¬ 
servations  is  one  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  to  decide. 

The  High  Court’s  judgment 
could  affect  similar  “shield 
laws”  in  15  other  states. 

Legislation  to  protect  news¬ 
men  by  federal  statute  from 
forced  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  has  been  intro- 


Cases  vary  somewhat 

The  cases  are  those  of  Earl 
Caldwell,  a  New  York  Times 
reporter,  Paul  M.  Branzburg,  a 
reporter  for  the  Louisville  Coti- 
rier-Joumal,  and  Paul  Pappas, 
a  reporter-cameraman  for 
WTEV-tv  station  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

The  Caldwell  and  Pappas 
cases  involve  investigations  of 
activities  of  the  Black  Panthers. 
Branzburg’s  case  relates  to 
stories  he  wrote  about  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  hashish 
and  marijuana  in  Louisville. 

Each  of  the  reporters  was 
subpoenaed  to  appear  before  a 
Grand  Jury  for  questioning 
about  the  sources  and  contents 
of  unpublished  information 
about  alleged  criminal  activi¬ 
ties.  The  reporters  contend  that 
disclosure  to  Grand  Juries  of 
the  identity  of  confidential 


published  in  the  newspaper. 

He  argued  that  if  he  were 
required  to  appear  and  testify 
in  Grand  Jury  proceedings  his 
effectiveness  as  a  reporter 
would  be  destroyed  because  the 
Black  Panthers  would  fear  that 
he  had  violated  their  confidence 
and  would  lose  faith  in  him. 

The  district  court  refused  to 
quash  the  subpoena  and  ordered 
him  to  appear  but  directed  that 
he  not  be  required  to  disclose 
“confidential  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation”  or  to  answer  questions 
about  information  that  was  not 
given  him  for  publication. 
Caldwell  refused  to  appear.  The 
court  found  him  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  sentenced  him  to  jail 
but  suspended  the  sentence 
pending  the  outcome  of  appeals. 

The  U.S.  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  reversed  the  lower  court. 


raid  so  Pappas  reported  noth¬ 
ing. 

When  a  Grand  Jury  sub¬ 
poenaed  him,  Pappas  refused 
to  appear  and  the  highest  court 
of  Massachusetts  held  that 
“There  exists  no  constitutional 
newsman’s  privilege  qualified 


duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas 
and  in  the  House  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Charles  W.  Whalen 
Jr.  of  Ohio,  Edward  1.  Koch  of 
New  York,  and  others.  These 
bills,  known  as  the  Newsmen’s 
(Continued  on  page  U7) 


Nixon  indicates  he^s  against 
subpoenaing  of  news  material 


President  Nixon  said  in  a 
press  conference  at  San  Cle¬ 
mente  on  May  1  that  he  takes 
“a  very  jaundiced  view”  of 
Government  action  which  re¬ 
quires  the  revealing  of  news 
sources. 

However,  he  makes  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  a  very  narrow  area — 
“strictly  in  the  area  where 
there  was  a  major  crime  com¬ 
mitted  and  where  the  subpoena¬ 


ing  of  the  (reporter’s)  notes 
had  to  do  with  information  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  that  crime.” 

He  added  that  he  did  not  sup¬ 
port  “bringing  pressure  on  the 
networks”  to  produce  notes,  etc. 
The  question  had  been  related 
to  the  effort  of  a  Congressional 
committee  to  subpoena  film  and 
other  material  made  for,  but  not 
used,  in  CBS  and  NBC  docu¬ 
mentaries. 
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Pulitzers  again  applaud 
crusade  for  environment 


Marking  the  third  time  in  the  " 
55-year  historj'  of  the  Pulitzer  i 
Prizes  in  Journalism  that  the  j 
gold  medal  for  meritorious  i 
public  service  by  a  newspaper 
has  honored  coverage  of  en¬ 
vironmental  problems,  the  1971  ; 
prize  was  awarded  by  the  trus-  . 
tees  of  Columbia  University  to  i 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour-  ■, 
nal  and  Twin  Cities  Sentinel.  ] 

The  public  service  award  ' 
recognized  the  newspapers’  sue-  ' 
cessful  campaign  to  block  a  strip  ^ 
mining  operation  “that  would  ^ 
have  caused  irreparable  damage  ; 
to  the  hill  country  of  northeast  - 
North  Carolina.”  The  papers  ' 
placed  major  emphasis  through¬ 
out  1970  on  coverage  of  environ-  : 
mental  problems  and  criticized 
some  of  the  state's  largest  com¬ 
panies  in  dealing  wnth  local  pol¬ 
lution  problems. 

In  1941,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dutpatch  won  the  gold  medal  for 
its  campaign  against  smoke  pol¬ 
lution  which  had  inflicted  noon 
day  blackouts  on  the  city. 

In  1967,  both  the  Louisville 
Coiirier- Journal  and  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  won  gold  medals — 
the  Courier- Journal  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  to  control  the 
Kentucky  strip  mining  industry 
and  the  Mihvaukee  paper  for  its 
campaign  to  stiffen  laws  against 
water  pollution. 

Reporters,  editorial  writers, 
and  photographers  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  staffs  worked 
for  weeks  to  convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  environmental  threat 
from  proposed  mining  company 
operations,  hammering  away  at 
the  project  with  the  question: 
“A  Sahara  in  our  midst?”  The 
company  withdrew  its  plans. 
The  newspapers  are  currently 
crusading  to  save  Bald  Head 
Island,  260  miles  from  Winston- 
Salem,  as  a  subtropical  wilder¬ 
ness  area. 

.Spontaneous  interest 

Wallace  Carroll,  editor  of  the 
Win.ston-Salem  papers,  said  the 
intensive  coverage  of  strip  min¬ 
ing,  stream  pollution  and  other 
threats  to  the  environment  came 
partly  from  the  spontaneous  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
and  the  belief  of  the  editors 
that  it  was  one  of  the  biggest 
issues  of  the  day. 

“We  think,”  Carroll  said  after 
learning  of  the  award,  “that  it’s 
had  a  very  good  effect  in  this 
ai’ea  and  w'e  now  have  a  lot  of 
citizens’  groups  working  on  this 


which  weren’t  even  in  existence 
a  year  ago.  We’re  especially 
glad  it  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  among  young  people.” 

In  the  issue  for  Christmas 
Eve,  1969,  the  Journal  ran  a 
story  disclosing  that  the  Gibb- 
site  Company  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
was  buying  land  options  in  the 
area  for  strip  mining.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  began  a  series  of  stories  and 
editorials  about  the  effects  of 
the  mining  on  the  beauty  of  the 
four  counties  in  North  Carolina 
and  two  in  Virginia  and  public 
opposition  to  the  plan  grew  so 
loud  that  the  company  cancelled 
its  acquisitions. 

Exhibits  entered  in  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  competition  represented  the 
work  of  about  20  members  of 
the  newspapers’  staffs. 

“The  important  thing  is  that 
we  won  the  campaign,”  com¬ 
mented  Patrick  Kelly,  executive 
editor. 

Confrontation  coverage 

Coverage  of  confrontation, 
violence,  and  death  on  the  Kent 
State  University  campus  and  in 
the  Greenwich  Village  “bomb 
factory”  run  by  young  radicals 
brought  Pulitzer  Prizes  to  a 
photographer,  a  wire  service 
team,  and  a  newspaper  staff. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Local  Reporting  for  1971 
went  to  the  staff  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  for  cov¬ 


erage  under  deadline  pressure 
of  the  Kent  State  disorders  and 
student  deaths  a  year  ago. 

The  staff  had  been  covering 
the  situation  at  Kent  three 
nights,  but  with  the  student 
deaths,  great  pressure  was 
added.  Within  a  few  hours  they 
rounded  up  the  story  for  what 
has  been  termed  an  accurate  and 
balanced  view  in  spite  of  rumors 
and  turmoil  all  about  them. 

Robert  Giles,  managing  editor 
of  the  Knight  newspaper,  said 
the  prize  entrj’  consisted  of  10 
stories,  written  by  15  staff  re¬ 
porters,  dealing  with  the  shoot¬ 
ings  and  the  effects  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  between  May  4,  1970  and 
November  10,  1970. 

The  first-day  story,  Giles  re¬ 
marked,  was  hastily  put  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  information 
that  could  be  gathered.  On  the 
next  day  the  paper  had  28  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  on 
the  campus,  at  hospitals  and 
other  places  involved  in  the 
story. 

On  July  23  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  had  an  exclusive  forecast  of 
the  report  being  prepared  by  the 
FBI  on  its  investigation.  The 
federal  agents  had  found  it  had 
not  been  necessary  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  to  shoot  the 
students. 

Photography  award 

The  Kent  State  shootings  also 
yielded  the  1971  Pulitzer  for 


CAMPUS  TRAGEDY — This  picture  and  others  taken  during  Kent 
State  campus  disorders  a  year  ago  won  Pulitzer  Prize  for  John 
Paul  Filo,  summer  intern  photographer  for  the  Valley  Daily  News 
of  Tarentum,  Pa.  The  girl  is  kneeling  over  the  body  of  Jeffrey 
Miller,  one  of  four  students  killed  by  National  Guardsmen. 


Pulitzer  Prizes 
in  Journalism 

Public  Service  —  Wiiiston- 
.Salem  (\.C.)  Journal  &  Twin 
Cities  Sentinel. 

Local  Reporting  (General) — 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  staff. 

Local  Reporting  (Special)  — 
William  Jones,  Chicago  Tribune. 

National  Reporting  —  Lu¬ 
cinda  Franks  and  Thomas 
Powers,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

International  Reporting  — 
Jimmie  Lee  Hoagland,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Editorial  Writing  —  Horance 
G.  Davis  Jr.,  Gainesville  (I'la.) 
Sun. 

Cartoons  —  Paul  Conrad,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Spot  News  Photography  — 
John  Paul  Filo,  Valley  Daily 
News,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Feature  Photography  —  Jack 
Dykinga,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Commentary  —  William  A. 
Caldwell,  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J. 

Criticism  —  Harold  C.  Schon- 
berg.  New  York  Times. 


spot  news  photography  to  John 
Paul  Filo,  a  student  photog¬ 
rapher  who  had  been  a  summer 
intern  at  the  Valley  Daily  News, 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  and  the  Daily 
Dispatch  of  New  Kensington, 
Pa.  for  four  years. 

Filo’s  photos  of  the  guards¬ 
men  shooting  into  the  demon¬ 
strators — and  in  particular  the 
picture  of  the  young  girl  kneel¬ 
ing  over  the  b^y  of  a  student, 
appeared  on  front  pages  of  U.S. 
papers  and  abroad.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  was  graduated  from 
Kent  State  the  following  month, 
has  since  married,  and  lives  in 
Kent. 

At  the  time,  Filo  was  using  a 
camera  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  student  yearbook  staff  and 
found  himself  with  the  students 
being  fired  upon. 

“I  just  dropped  my  camera,” 
Filo  recalled.  “I  guess  I  was  in 
a  state  of  shock.” 

When  he  saw  the  body  of 
Jeffrey  Miller,  one  of  the  four 
students  killed,  he  started  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  again.  He  walked 
toward  the  girl  and  waited  for 
her  to  do  something. 

“Suddenly,”  he  said,  “she 
screamed  and  I  know  that  was 
the  right  moment  to  shoot.” 

The  girl  was  later  identified 
as  Mary  Vecchio,  a  runaway 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  Kent 
campus. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Powers  and  Franks 


United  Press  International 
reporters  Lucinda  Franks,  24, 
and  Thomas  Powers,  30,  won  the 
Pulitzer  in  National  Reporting 
for  their  12,000-word  report, 
“The  Story  of  Diana — The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Terrorist.”  They  spent 
weeks  reconstructing  the  story 
of  Diana  Oughton,  who  died  in 
the  Greenwich  Village  town 
house  bomb  explosion. 

Miss  Franks,  a  Vassar  grad¬ 
uate,  joined  UPI  in  the  London 
bureau  where  she  frequently 
covered  youth  rallies  and  dem¬ 
onstrations.  She  was  recalled  to 
the  U.S.  for  the  Oughton  as¬ 
signment.  Powers,  a  New  Yorker 
and  a  Yale  graduate,  worked  on 
the  Rome  Daily  American  be¬ 
fore  joining  UPI  in  1967,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  New  York  bureau. 
He  was  taken  off  a  Black  Pan¬ 
ther  trial  to  work  on  the  bomb¬ 
ing  story. 

The  series  told  the  posthum¬ 
ous  story  of  Diana  from  her 
girlhood  days  with  a  wealthy 
Illinois  family,  through  her  col¬ 
lege  years,  her  radicalization 
and  her  death  on  March  6,  1970. 

‘Slory  told  itself’ 

“The  story  told  itself,”  Miss 
Franks  said  in  London  after  be¬ 
ing  told  of  the  Pulitzer  prize. 
“Any  credit  belongs  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  told  the  story  to  us, 
many  of  them  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  safety,  some  of  them 
with  jail  sentences  over  their 
heads.” 

Powers  said  he  felt  the  series 
had  succeeded  in  telling  things 
about  young  people  that  needed 
to  be  told. 

Miss  Franks,  24,  joined  UPI 
in  London  in  1968  and  was 
brought  to  New  York  on  special 
assignment.  During  her  years  at 
Vassar  she  had  worked  as  an 
aide  dealing  with  young  people 
under  psychiatric  care. 

“Man,  it’s  great,”  the  young 
reporter  exclaimed,  “but  really 
it’s  so  insignificant  compared 
to  what’s  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  people  like  Diana.” 


South  Africa  report 

A  series  of  articles  on  apart¬ 
heid  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  won  the  International 
Reporting  prize  for  Jimmie  Lee 
Hoagland,  31,  a  South  Caro¬ 
linian  who  is  the  Washington 
Post’s  African  correspondent. 
Based  in  Kenya,  Hoagland  went 
to  South  Africa  in  April  and 
May  of  1970  to  learn  all  he 
could  about  the  system  of  racial 
separation.  His  writings  on  that 
study  won  the  prize. 

Hoagland  joined  the  staff  of 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  after  graduation  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina 
and  a  three-year  assignment  as 
an  Air  Force  officer.  Leaving  the 
Herald,  he  was  copy  editor  for 
the  New  York  Times  in  Paris 
and  on  the  Post’s  Washington 
staff.  He  prepared  for  the  Afri¬ 
can  assignment  as  a  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  Fellow^  in  Advanced  In¬ 
ternational  Reporting  program 
at  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Ambulance  driver 

William  Hugh  Jones,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  who  took  first 
aid  training  and  got  a  job  as  an 
ambulance  driver  to  follow  up  a 
tip  on  possible  collusion  betw’een 
police  and  some  of  the  city’s 
private  ambulance  companies, 
won  the  Pulitzer  for  special  lo¬ 
cal  reporting  with  his  six-part 
series.  The  31-year-old  newsman, 
w’ho  was  a  Marine  for  three 
years,  joined  the  Tribune  as  a 
reporter  in  1965  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  series  has 
resulted  in  16  indictments,  bar¬ 
ring  of  two  ambulance  com¬ 
panies  from  carrying  welfare 
patients,  and  new  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  private  ambulances. 

Second  Pulitzer 

A  second  Pulitzer  for  editorial 
cartooning  was  won  by  Paul 
Conrad  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Conrad  won  his  first  in 
1964  when  he  was  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  which  he  had  joined 
in  1950  after  being  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Conrad  said  he  had  learned 
last  Friday  that  he  was  winning 
another  Pulitzer  and  on  Monday, 
when  he  went  to  work,  he  went 
to  his  customary  chore  of  open¬ 
ing  “hate  mail.” 

“A  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
be  uphappy  today,”  he  declared, 
shortly  before  news  of  the 
aw'ard. 

When  he  joined  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  in  1964,  he  said,  the 
mail  was  about  90  percent 
against  him  because  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  political  tendencies  in  his 
cartoons. 


STARK  portrayal  of  a  mentally  retarded  child  in  a  state  school 
made  this  picture  worthy  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Jack  Dykinga, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 


“But  it’s  been  changing,”  he 
commented.  “Now  I  think  it’s 
more  good  than  bad.”  He  at¬ 
tributed  part  of  the  change  to 
the  court-martial  of  Lt.  William 
Calley  Jr.  At  the  time  the  White 
House  was  reporting  messages 
100  to  1  for  Calley,  Conrads 
mail  was  running  30  to  1  the  op¬ 
posite. 

Emotional  pictures 

For  his  dramatic  photographs 
at  the  Lincoln  and  Dixon  state 
schools  for  the  retarded  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Jack  Dykinga  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  won  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  for  Feature  Photography. 
Dykinga,  w’ho  attended  the  Illi¬ 
nois  colleges  of  St.  Procopius 
(Lisle)  and  Elmhurst,  began  his 
professional  career  with  Metro 
News,  and  then  spent  a  year 
writh  the  Chicago  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Sun-Times  in 
1965. 

The  young  photographer  said 
he  knew  his  pictures  had  been 
submitted  for  prize  considera¬ 
tion  but  he  was  so  surprised 
when  he  w'on  that  he  couldn’t 
type  out  the  caption  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  he  had  just  taken. 

Dykinga  worked  on  the  as¬ 
signment  at  the  schools  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  with  Jerry  Wat¬ 
son,  a  Sun-Times  reporter.  They 
had  “an  open  tour”  given  by 
the  superintendent  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  his  portfolio  show  the 
horrors  and  joy  of  institutional 
retardation. 


“The  pictures,”  said  Dykinga, 
“showed  what  needs  to  be  done.” 

Desegregation  editorials 

More  than  30  editorials  in  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  peaceful  desegregation 
of  the  state’s  schools  won  Hor- 
ance  G.  Davis  Jr.,  the  Pulitzer 
in  Editorial  Writing.  Davis  has 
been  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Florida  for 
the  past  15  years. 

This  is  the  second  Pulitzer  for 
the  Gainesville  paper,  the  first 
going  to  John  R.  Harrison, 
president  and  publisher,  in  1965 
for  a  campaign  to  improve  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  Sun,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  just  become  the 
property  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  a  purchase  from 
Cowles  Communications  Inc. 

Davis  said  he  had  written  the 
prize  editorials  “past  midnight 
with  two  fingers  on  the  type¬ 
writer.”  They  took  the  stand 
that  integration  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  violence  and 
when  some  minor  trouble  de¬ 
veloped,  Davis  said,  “we  prompt¬ 
ly  deplored  it.” 

The  editorials  excoriated  poli¬ 
ticians  who  were  making 
speeches  against  busing  whites 
to  achieve  racial  balance. 

“We  took  the  position,”  Davis 
said,  “that  this  was  a  lot  of 
horse  radish  and  that  we  had 
been  busing  whites  past  Negro 
schools  for  years.” 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Journalists  will  demand 
improvement  in  Canada 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


Davis  was  grading  test  papers 
at  home  when  the  Sun’s  execu- 
tive  editor,  Ed  Johnson,  tele- 
phoned  him  with  news  of  his 
prize. 

Music  criticism 

As  in  1970  when  the  aw'ard 
for  criticism  or  commentary 
was  established,  the  Columbia 
trustees  gave  two  separate  and 
equal  $1,000  prizes  in  each  cate¬ 
gory.  Another  New  York  Times  Stylites, 
writer  won  the  criticism  award  Syrian 
this  year — Harold  C.  Schonberg,  atop  a  j 
senior  music  critic.  Last  year,  the  Puli 
Ada  Louis  Huxtable,  the  Times’  tary.  Ci 
architecture  critic,  won.  a  local 

Schonberg,  56,  a  native  New  than  40 
Yorker  with  degrees  from  editor  o 
Brookljm  College  and  New  York  Caldv 
University,  was  at  one  time  mu-  journali 
sic  critic  for  the  Neiv  York  Stm.  been  bo 
He  has  worked  for  the  Times  Pa.,  wh 
since  the  Sun  died  in  1950.  aging  e 


Journalists  assembled  from  per  Guild  would  mean  exclusion 
across  Canada  resolved  (May  2)  of  most  newspaper  staffs  in 
to  force  the  pace  of  improving  Canada  at  present, 
the  quality  of  news  services  in  Bill  West,  free  lance  reporter 
Canada.  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  said  the  own- 

A  resolution  approved  at  the  ers  have  every  right  to  decide 
Media  71  conference  calls  on  what  is  published  because  the 
more  than  330  delegates  to  pro-  media  are  their  properties, 
mote  “greater  participation  of  Peter  Gzowski,  Toronto  free- 
journalists  and  the  public  in  lance  writer,  argued  that  con- 
the  decision-making  on  which  cem  expressed  about  suppres- 
the  dissemination  of  news  is  sion  of  information  by  media 
based,  with  the  aim  of  increas-  owners  was  largely  misdirected, 
ing  the  quality  and  integrity  of  Journalists  practice  self-censor- 
the  news  media.”  ship,  he  said.  The  publishers  of 

Methods  suggested  for  achiev-  newspapers  are  not  the  real 
ing  such  influence  include  man-  enemy,  he  said,  because  they  do 
agement-reporter  forums  in  the  not  want  bad  newspapers, 
newsrooms,  professional  jour-  Although  the  conference  sup- 
nals,  regional  or  national  press  ported  the  establishment  of 
councils  that  would  include  rep-  press  councils  directly  in  the 
resentatives  of  the  general  pub-  resolution  advocating  greater 
lie,  joumalist  institutes  or  or-  participation  by  the  public,  a 
ganized  labor  groups.  specific  proposal  urging  estab- 

Speakers  at  the  conference  lishment  of  such  bodies  failed 
stressed  that  news  reporters  and  to  come  to  a  vote  because  of 
the  public  could  not  expect  the  lack  of  time, 
owners  of  newspapers  and  The  conference  endorsed  es- 
broadcasting  stations  to  initiate  tablishment  of  a  federal  develop- 
improvements  that  could  con-  ment  loan  fund  for  publications 
flict  with  their  commercial  in-  or  broadcasting  as  recommended 
terests.  in  December  by  the  Senate  com- 

Another  resolution  urged  that  mittee  on  mass  media.  But  the 
community  groups  be  assured  of  journalists  said  the  criterion  for 
direct  use  of  cable  television  granting  such  loans  should  be 
channels,  financed  with  govern-  the  proven  ability  to  attract 
ment  funds  if  necessary.  readers  or  an  audience  rather 

There  were  disagreements  than  to  make  profits, 
over  the  best  methods  of  exert-  • 

ing  influence  on  publishers  and  JVfedical  awards 
senior  management  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasting  stations.  David  M.  Cleary  of  the  Phila- 
Jacke  Wolf  of  the  New  West-  delphia  Bulletin  and  the  team  of 
minster  (B.C.)  Columbian  said  Robert  V.  McCarthy  and  Pat- 
the  hopes  of  exercising  influence  rick  J.  Boyle  of  Dardanell  Pub- 
would  be  minimal  unless  backed  lications,  Monroeville,  won  the 
Bill  Cunningham,  Vancouver  by  union  membership.  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society’s 

(B.C.)  Province  photographer,  Dan  Turner  of  the  Canadian  highest  awards  ($100)  for  re¬ 
caught  newly-weds  Pierre  Tru-  Press,  Ottawa,  argued  that,  in-  porting  in  the  field  of  medicine 
deau  and  his  bride  on  film  as  itially  at  least,  an  attempt  and  health. 

they  hurried  through  a  shower  should  be  made  for  voluntary  The  winning  entry  by  Cleary 
of  rice.  The  photograph  has  been  co-operation  toward  improve-  described  how  and  why  he  do- 
reprinted  around  the  world  and  ments  by  management  and  staff,  nated  his  body  to  medical  sci- 
Cunningham  has  just  received  Hugh  Nagle  of  the  Windsor  ence.  McCarthy  and  Boyle  won 
the  Canadian  Press  Picture  of  (Ont.)  Star  said  reliance  for  for  articles  and  editorials  on  the 


Each  Pulitzer  Prize 
receives  $1,000. 


Schonberg 


the  month  award. 


effect  on  the  American  Newspa-  abortion  question. 


Kate  Webb  is  alive  and  well! 


1968  PHOTO  shows  UPl's  Kafe 
Webb  in  Vietnam. 


Shortly  after  they  had  been 
captured  and  herded  into  the 
bunker,  she  said,  “a  chap  came 
up  with  a  green  bag  full  of 
something,  and  I  thought  it  was 
plastique  (explosives)  and  they 
were  going  to  blow  us  all  up  in 
“They  even  shined  a  flashlight  there.  We  were  terrified  and  we 
at  night  when  we  were  walking  all  tried  to  scramble  out.  But 
from  place  to  place,  and  that  that  was  not  their  idea.” 
was  plenty  dangerous  because  of  Afterward  began  a  long  jour- 
the  planes.”  ney  from  place  to  place;  inter- 

At  least  nine  correspondents  spersed  with  interrogations  and 
have  been  killed  by  Communist  l^^ffthy  propaganda  lectures, 
forces  in  Cambodia  since  fight-  But  there  was  no  brainwashing 
ing  broke  out  in  March,  1970.  or  third  de^ee,  she  said. 

These  include  Frank  Frosch, 

who  preceded  Catherine  M.  y*®*'  seemed  high  they 

“Kate”  Webb  as  UPl’s  Phnom  talking  about  winning  ulti- 

Penh  bureau  manager,  and  Kvo-  victory  and  that  the 

ichi  Sawada,  a  UPI  photogi-a-  ^apport  between  the  captors  and 
pher  who  won  the  Pulitzer  their  hostages  was  good.  This, 
Prize  for  his  Indochina  pic-  she  said  owed  larply  to  Suziki, 
tures.  Frosch  and  Sawada  were  who  had  spent  2%  years  cover- 
ambushed  on  Oct.  29,  1970.  the  war  from  Hanoi’s  side 

and  was  very  tactful  and  under- 
Others  are  still  missing  standing  with  the  guards. 

Several  other  captured  corres-  At  one  point.  Miss  Webb  said, 
pondents  have  been  released  but  the  journalists  asked  to  inter- 
many  remain  unaccounted  for  thmr  captors,  “and  when 

including  Welles  Hangen  of  the  mte^ewed 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  them  at  length.’’  From  time  to 

,  time,  she  said,  they  would  come 
The  release  of  the  captured  tj^ck  to  see  if  the  newsmen  had 
Cambodians  who  were  with  Miss  any  more  questions. 

Webb  marked  the  first  time  that  ,,  • .  -v.  . 

Cambodians  were  known  to  have  S"  ^ebb  said  the  colors 
been  given  their  freedom  by  the  themselves  “Caml^ian 

Viet  Cong  Liberation  Armed  Forces.” 

Hit*  nr  1.U  -j  1.  j  iu  “When  we  said  they  were 
Miss  Webb  said  she  and  the  ,r.  ,  i.  j 

.1  V  j  Vietnamese,  they  said  they  had 

others  had  some  narrow  escapes  Cambodians,” 

before  their  capture.  Cam- 

_  She  said  that  after  they  were  bodians  with  them,  perhaps  one 

head-  tiad  been  only  shadows  in  the  separated  from  the  Cambodian  or  two.  But  they  were  Vietnam- 
editor  past,”  she  said.  troops  on  April  7,  they  wan-  ese.” 

!  news  “The  Viet  Cong  are  human  dered  through  the  jungles  for  (Continued  on  page  52) 


'GREAT  TO  BE  ALIVE' — Catherine  (Kate)  Webb,  UPI  bureau 
manager  in  Cambodia,  is  accompanied  by  Kim  Willenson  and 
Khauv  Bun  Kheang  of  the  UPI  staff  after  her  release  by  Com¬ 
munist  troops.  She  had  been  reported  dead. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PROBIJ^M  ^  ITH  POLITICAL  AD 


By  Craig  ToiiikiiiHoii 

Any  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  ever  said  to  him¬ 
self  that  the  revenue  gotten  from 
political  advertising  isn’t  worth 
the  ijroblems  associated  with 
them  will  appreciate  the  plight 
of  the  Cherry  Hill  (N.J.)  Sews 
which  has  come  under  attack 
from  a  group  of  local  politicians 
and  their  campaign  manager 
for  x'efusing  to  print  one  of  their 
ads. 

The  News,  which  has  11,000 
plus  circulation,  is  a  jxart  of  the 
10-member  Suburban  Group, 
owned  by  the  Gannett  Co. 

.■Vs  a  matter  of  cour.se  re¬ 
cently,  the  paper  had  its  attor¬ 
ney  review  an  ad  submitted  by 
the  group  of  local  council  can¬ 
didates  and  their  campaign  man¬ 
ager,  Mrs.  Marlene  Alexoff.  The 
News  has  a  jxolicy  of  submitting 
political  ads  for  approval  of  the 
legal  counsel  and  the  latter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lou  Recchino,  News 
general  manager,  may  reject  an 
ad  without  explaining  to  any¬ 
one  why. 

He  rejected  an  ad  from  Mrs. 
.■Vlexoff  dealing  with  a  tax  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Alexoff 
wanted  to  know  why  it  was  I’e- 
jected,  claims  she  wasn’t  told, 
and  then  went  to  her  attorney. 

On  April  29  she  held  a  “press 
conference”  (to  which  a  News 
reporter  went)  and  announced 
she  was  suing  the  pajxer  and  its 
parent  groups.  She  had  copies 
of  the  complaint  to  distribute, 
but  by  Wednesday,  according  to 
Recchino,  the  News  had  not  been 
served  with  any  papei  s. 

Mrs.  Alexoff  told  E&P  that 
her  action  against  the  News  “is 
no  gimmick.  This  will  go  on 
even  after  next  week”  (the  elec¬ 
tion  is  May  11).  She  insists 
that  her  rights  were  violated 
when  the  paper  refused  to  run 
the  ad  and  then  refused  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  had  been  rejected. 
She  pointed  out  that  the  same 
ad  had  been  run  in  the  local 
shopping  ))aper.  The  guide, 
which  is  job-printed  but  not 
owned  by  Suburban,  has  report¬ 
edly  been  asked  to  submit  po¬ 
litical  ads  to  an  attorney  before 
Suburban  will  print  the  shopper. 

Mrs.  Alexoff  said  .she  is  charg¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  a 
“breach  of  contract,”  claiming 
that  the  News  broke  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  her  when  it  I’efused 
to  run  the  ad.  She  admitted  that 
her  “contract”  was  verbal. 
Recchino  said  that  the  News 
will  not  is.sue  contracts  for  any 
kind  of  political  advertising. 


Recchino  explained  that  Mrs. 
.Vlexoff  had  reserved  page  three 
of  an  issue  for  her  ad.  The 
News  charges  11  cents  a  line 
premium  for  this  prime  space. 
The  page  is  open  on  a  “first 
come,  first  served”  basis. 

When  the  ad  was  rejected, 
Recchino  said,  Mrs.  Alexoff  was 
notified  and  was  given  time  to 
submit  another.  Mrs.  Alexoff 
said  she  submitted  the  ad  three 
times  with  one  revision  but  be¬ 
cause  she  was  not  told  what  was 
objectionable  about  the  ad  she 
could  not  revise  it  pioperly.  The 
page  three  space  finally  went  to 
the  political  opposition,  which 
Mrs.  Alexoff  hinted  was  the 
real  reason  her  ad  was  rejected 
in  the  first  place. 

The  News  has  not  only  re¬ 
jected  Mrs.  Alexoff’s  ad  but 
others  from  independent  candi¬ 
dates  when  ruled  objectionable 
by  the  lawyer,  and  other  papers 
in  the  Suburban  Group  have 
done  the  same  with  ads  from 
their  towns.  It  happens  that 
three  other  Suburban  Group 
weekly  towns  have  elections  go¬ 
ing  on  now'  and  all  have  re¬ 
jected  an  occasional  ad.  Rec¬ 
chino  pointed  out  too  that  all  of 
the  other  ads  submitted  by  Mrs. 
.Vlexoff  have  been  run  and  Mrs. 
Alexoff  herself  told  E&P  that 
her  candidates  have  gotten  very 
fair  coverage  in  the  paper’s 
new's  columns. 

Mrs.  Alexoff  said  that  part  of 
her  reason  for  taking  a  stand 
w'ith  I'egard  to  her  ad  is  that  she 
does  not  want  her  name  asso¬ 
ciated  with  what  people  might 
think  is  a  “libelous”  ad.  “I  want 
my  name  vindicated,”  she  said, 
“it’s  a  matter  of  honor.” 

• 

Foote,  Cone  &  Beltliiig 
front  pages  available 

Widespiead  interest  show’n 
the  recent  Foote,  Cone  &  Bel- 
ding  ad  agency’s  project  of  un¬ 
officially  redesigning  the  front 
pages  of  18  major  newspapers 
(E&P,  March  20)  led  Economist 
Newspapers  of  Chicago  to  print 
up  the  lot  for  distribution  to 
suburban  newspaper  publishers. 
But  Bruce  Sagan,  publisher,  said 
a  copy  will  be  sent,  for  the  price 
of  postage,  to  any  publisher  re¬ 
questing  one. 

Copies  of  the  broadsheet  port¬ 
folio  can  be  had  by  sending  50 
cents  to  Sagan  at  Economist 
Newspapers,  5959  S.  Harlem 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60038. 


Soft  market 
keeps  paper 
mills  closed 

.V  slow'down  in  production  of 
newsprint  has  been  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  at  several  mills  in  Canada 
while  they  wait  for  signs  of  a 
pickup  in  the  economy. 

The  Bowaters  Newfoundland 
mill  has  extended  its  temporary 
closing  for  at  least  three  weeks 
in  June-July  and  when  it  re¬ 
opens,  the  workweek  will  be  cut 
to  six  days  with  a  layoff  of  100 
workers. 

This  action  has  been  made 
necessary,  the  company  said,  by 
a  continuing  softness  in  the 
new'sprint  market,  heavy  inven¬ 
tory  and  the  late  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

“A  sharp  decrease  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint”  was  given 
also  by  Gaspesia  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  in  which  the  New  York 
Times  owns  49  percent,  for  a 
second  shutdown  of  its  Quebec 
mill  from  May  29  to  June  14. 

Other  mills  have  been  shut¬ 
ting  down  for  various  periods  of 
time  to  equalize  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Industry  figures  indicate 
that  U.S.  customers  built  up 
their  inventories  of  newsprint  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  a  price  increase  of  about 
$8  a  ton,  postponed  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  April  1,  became  effec¬ 
tive. 

In  the  same  period,  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  declined.  The 
ANPA  yardstick  of  525  daily 
newspapers  showed  a  drop  from 
616,988  tons  in  March  1970  to 
596,830  tons  in  March  1971, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  four  Sundays  in  March 
1971  and  five  Sundays  in  1970. 

Total  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  U.S.  was  off  3  per¬ 
cent  in  the  first  quarter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  year-ago  figures. 
Production  in  Canada  for  this 
period  was  dow'n  nearly  6  per¬ 
cent  while  U.S.  mills  ran  about 
5  percent  ahead  of  1970  output. 

Canadian  companies  have  suf¬ 
fered  heavily  from  losses  in 
monetary  exchange,  with  the 
Canadian  dollar  reaching  almost 
parity  with  the  U.S.  dollar. 
Prior  to  “freeing”  the  Canadian 
dollar,  newsprint  firms  enjoyed 
a  7  percent  “bonus”  on  pay¬ 
ments  in  U.S.  dollars. 

Higher  wage  scales  and  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  other  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  also  have  compelled  some 
of  the  companies  to  forego  the 
payment  of  dividends. 

Consideration  of  further  price 
increases  this  year  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  reports  to  sharehold¬ 
ers. 


Don  Carter  moving 
to  Macon  newspapers 

Don  E.  Carter,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  is  leaving 
the  Record  at  Hackensack,  N.J. 
about  mid- June  to  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News  in 
the  Knight  newspaper  group. 

Carter,  a  native  of  Moultrie, 
Ga.,  has  been  executive  editor 
of  the  Record  since  1967  when 
he  moved  there  from  the  post  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer. 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  announced  Car¬ 
ter’s  appointment  to  the  Macon 
Post  and  said  Wiliam  A.  Ott, 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  would 
become  assistant  to  Sam  Mc- 
Keel,  general  manager  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

Patricia  Shelton 
becomes  fashion 
editor  in  Chicago 

Patricia  Shelton  will  become 
fashion  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  June  1  after  five 
years  in  a  similar  post  with 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  New  York,  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tor  Darjle  M.  Feldmeir  an¬ 
nounced. 

Lucile  Preuss,  former  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  who  also  covered 
fashion  news,  has  left  the 
Daily  News  for  a  position  in 
Europe.  She  will  be  associated 
with  the  Spanish  fashion  in¬ 
dustry  in  Madrid  and  act  as 
liaison  between  Spanish  de¬ 
signers  and  the  American  press 
and  buyers. 

A  native  of  Shreveport,  La., 
Miss  Shelton  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
where  she  majored  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Peg  Zwecker  will  continue 
her  fashion  and  beauty  news 
column. 

• 

Pantyhose  protest 
started  by  women’s  ed 

A  consumer  protest  movement 
has  been  organized  by  the  Levit- 
town-Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier- 
Times  against  poor  quality  pan¬ 
tyhose. 

The  newspaper  is  asking  read¬ 
ers  to  fill  out  “pantyhose  pro¬ 
test”  coupons,  and  send  them  to 
the  women’s  editor,  Kathy  Fine- 
gan,  along  with  samples  of  de¬ 
fective  hose. 

The  newspaper  said  it  plans 
to  get  Congressman  Edward  G. 
Biester  Jr.  to  know  how  serious 
the  problem  has  become  for 
women  by  showing  him  the  com¬ 
plaints. 
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Attractive  hut 
functional  plant 
for  Texas  daily 

An  attractive  but  functional 
layout  for  work  flow  plus  mod¬ 
em  offset  production  equipment 
characterizes  the  new  plant  just 
occupied  by  the  Brovmwood 
(Tex.)  Bulletin.  It  was  the  first 
move  and  the  biggest  mechanical 
change  for  the  afternoon,  8,000- 


FIRST  MOVE  IN  65  YEARS,  for  the  Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin  was  recently  into  this  new  modern  plus  Mid-Texas  newspaper  in 
plant.  Floor  space  in  the  plant  amounts  to  13,000  square  feet.  more  than  65  years. 


Price  tag  for  new  plant 
nearing  twice  1960  cost 

By  Craig  Toinkinson 


Until  the  move,  the  newspa¬ 
per  had  been  printed  letterpress 
in  a  building  constructed  in 
1905  which  had  served  the  Bul¬ 
letin  since  that  time. 

Everything  about  the  new 
Bulletin  plant,  which  contains 
more  than  13,000  square  feet,  is 
new — from  the  furniture  and 
fixtures  right  through  the  28- 
page  Goss  Community  web  off¬ 
set  press.  It  has  a  Suburban 
folder  with  balloon  former 


If  yearly  building  cost  pro¬ 
jections  prove  correct,  it  will 
cost  almost  twice  as  much  to 
build  a  new  publishing  plant 
by  the  end  of  1972,  as  it  did 
in  1960.  And  the  spii-alling  rate 
is  not  likely  to  level  off  for 
some  time. 

The  increase  to  date  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the 
higher  cost  of  construction  la¬ 
bor.  But  recent  figures  show 
that  while  the  rate  of  increase 
in  labor  costs  may  decline,  the 
price  of  materials  may  go  up. 

In  1960  the  construction  cost 
index  stood  at  550.  Labor  and 
materials  accounted  for  about 
50  percent  each  of  the  total. 
By  1970  the  index  was  up  to 
870,  an  increase  of  58  percent. 
But  in  the  same  ten  year  span, 
labor  costs  increased  96  per¬ 
cent  and  in  ’70  accounted  for 
62  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
Materials  in  that  time  increased 
22  percent. 

But  the  eye-openers  are  the 
predictions  for  1972.  The  index 
is  projected  at  1074,  a  95  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  1960.  In  sim¬ 
ple  terms  this  means  a  plant 
which  cost  $2  million  in  1960 
could  cost  $3,900,000  to  build 
next  year. 

Depends  on  desires 

The  materials  cost  index  is 
predicted  to  be  400  in  ’72,  or 
45  percent  above  the  1960  fig¬ 
ure,  and  19  percent  over  1970. 
Labor  costs  are  forecast  to  in¬ 
crease  to  674,  a  145  percent 
increase  over  1960,  and  a  jump 
of  23  percent  from  1970.  Most 
of  these  figures  are  based  on 
charts  appearing  in  Engineer¬ 
ing  News  Record. 


But  the  final  cost  of  setting 
up  any  new  plant  is  greatly  de¬ 
pendent  on  what  degree  of 
sophistication  the  publisher 
wishes  in  his  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  types  of  materials 
used  and  the  capacities  and 
number  of  pieces  of  equipment 
desired  weigh  heavily  on  the 
final  cost. 

A  preliminary  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc., 
a  Boston-based  engineering  and 
architectural  firm  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  plant 
construction,  is  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  some  costs  a  publisher 
might  expect  when  getting  into 
plant  construction. 

Main  is  one  of  several  firms 
which  specialize  in,  or  which 
have  divisions  which  specialize 
in  newspaper  plant  construc¬ 
tion,  and  construction  for  the 
graphic  arts  field  as  a  whole. 

Main’s  services  cover  all  as¬ 
pects  of  plant  construction 
from  feasibility  studies,  through 
engineering  and  construction, 
into  final  start-up.  Part  of 
Main’s  program  is  an  on-going 
analysis  of  costs  not  only  in  con¬ 
struction  areas  but  also  in  news¬ 
paper  production  equipment. 

The  main  report  (shown  on 
pg.  42)  was  actually  drawn  up 
for  and  presented  to  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  55,000  circulation.  The 
figures  are  tentative  and  not 
final. 

The  gross  area  of  the  build¬ 
ing  (never  built)  was  to  be 
51,000  square  feet.  Of  this,  37,- 
000  square  feet  were  to  go  for 
office  and  production  areas.  The 
remaining  area  would  be  di¬ 
vided  between  reel  room,  paper 
storage,  general  storage,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  service  areas  and 


room  for  air  conditioning  and 
heating  equipment. 

The  estimate  covered  ex¬ 
terior  site  development  as  well 
as  the  plant  itself.  There  was 
to  be  parking  for  60  visitors’ 
cars  and  160  employee  cars. 
The  structure  itself  would  be 
steel  framed  and  the  pressroom 
was  to  be  33  feet  in  height.  The 
paper  storage  area  was  to  be 
the  same  height  to  accommo¬ 
date  future  press  expansion. 

There  was  no  inclusion  of 
press  costs  because  the  pub¬ 
lisher  had  contracted  for  the 
press  separately.  An  estimated 
press  cost  for  a  55,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper  running  an  average 
of  30  pages  daily,  and  requir¬ 
ing  five  or  six  units  plus  a 
folder,  would  be  in  the  area  of 
$1.5  million  installed. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  figures  were  not  pre¬ 
sented  within  1971  and  are 
subject  to  the  percentage  in¬ 
creases  noted  earlier. 

Added  to  the  total  figure  of 
$1,740,400  should  be  the  cost 
of  engineering  services  (de¬ 
signs  etc.)  which  Main  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  $165,000, 
and  the  “customary  allowance 
for  contingencies  on  a  project 
of  this  magnitude,”  amounting 
to  an  estimated  $170,000,  bring¬ 
ing  the  new  total  for  building 
and  equipment  (exclusive  of 
press)  to  $2,075,400. 

Not  included 

The  Main  report  noted  some 
18  items  which  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimate. 

Among  these  were:  interior 
decorating;  dismantling  of 
press  or  other  equipment  not 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


which  can  produce  over  16,000 
papers  an  hour  with  wide  ver¬ 
satility  in  color  and  sections. 

The  interior  layout  allows 
copy  to  flow  from  the  news  and 
advertising  departments  into 
composing  and  pasteup,  with  the 
cameraroom  only  steps  away. 
Automatic  processing  equip¬ 
ment  moves  film  into  the  plate¬ 
making  area,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  pressroom. 

Appearance  not  neglected 

The  Bulletin’s  plant  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  functional,  but  ap¬ 
pearance  was  not  neglected. 
Gold-colored  carpet,  black  metal 
desks  topped  by  woodgrain  ma¬ 
terial,  and  harmonizing  walls 
and  custom-designed  furniture 
compliment  the  interior. 

All  millwork  was  specifically 
designed  for  offset  functions 
but  black  tops  and  stained  sides 
make  the  pieces  worthy  of  liv¬ 
ing  room  display  rather  than  a 
newspaper  plant.  The  exterior  is 
of  maintenance-free  cast  con¬ 
crete. 

Typesetting  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a  Compugraphic  7200,  a 
7200-H,  4961  and  2961-HS.  The 
latter  produces  the  Bulletin’s 
body  type  in  9-point,  IOV2  em 
columns  at  60  lines  per  minute. 

Although  offset  production  is 
new  to  the  Bulletin,  other  papers 
in  the  Woodson  group  have  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  the  field. 
Conversion  of  the  Brownwood 
paper  is  the  eighth  newspaper 
changeover  to  offset  for  the 
Woodson  group  since  1963,  and 
past  experiences  and  problems 
from  those  conversions  were 
considered  heavily  when  plans 
for  the  Brownwood  plant  were 
prepared,  said  Craig  Woodson, 
publisher. 
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Ad-ventures 


Hy  Jerry  Vi'alker  Jr. 

Salt's  tip  to  CAMs.  Add  the  Air  Force  as  a  hot  prospect  for  a 
national  classified  ad  campaign.  A  call  to  the  right  person  at 
D’Arcy-MacManus-Interniarco  Inc.  might  just  help  to  bring  in 
a  multi-million  dollar  order.  What  the  agency  has  in  mind  is  a 
recruitment  drive  using  disi)lay  ads  in  classified  pages.  At  the 
moment,  the  agency  is  hesitant  to  recommend  the  campaign  out 
of  fear  that  it  would  be  too  tough  to  manage. 

^  ^ 

Ad  frauds.  Nassau  County  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  on  Long 
Island  has  completed  a  survey  of  89  retail  stores,  including  some 
of  the  biggest  names  in  New  York,  to  check  on  914  items  adver¬ 
tised  during  a  two-week  period.  The  department  found  that  88 
of  the  stores  ran  ads  violating  local  laws.  Of  the  914  advertised 
items,  707  were  visibly  available  in  the  store,  and  149  were 
marked  at  prices  higher  than  advertised.  The  identity  of  the 
stores  is  l>eing  kej)t  secret  in  the  event  some  legal  action  is 
deemed  appropriate.  .  .  .  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president.  Council 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  Inc.,  believes  “overpromising”  in  ads 
is  a  main  contributor  to  the  consumer’s  disillusionment  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

^  i/i  Hfi 

Cigars  on  tv.  Lots  of  ad  dollais  have  been  budgeted  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  Co.  through  Ogilvy  &  Mather  to  grab  up  prime  tv- 
segments  left  oi)en  by  cigarette  dropouts  to  jjush  Tijuana  Smalls. 
At  the  same  time,  PR  money  is  being  spent  for  appearances  of 
Noxema’s  “Take-it-off  girl”  on  tv  talk  shows.  She  puffs  on  a 
small  cigar  and  recites  a  report  from  British  medical  authori¬ 
ties  who  recommend  switching  from  cigarettes  to  pipes  or  cigars. 
Next  big  ad  push  from  General  Cigar  will  be  for  newly-acquired 
Ex-Lax.  Better  movement  off  druggists’  shelves  is  prescribed  by 
new  owner’s  marketing  doctors. 

*  * 

Briefs.  Restrictions  banning  publication  of  liquor  and  tobacco 
advertising  in  British  Columbia  go  into  effect  September  1.  The 
law  does  not  apply  to  publications  from  outside  the  province.  .  .  . 
Alfa  Romeo  has  contracted  for  commercial  time  on  video  cassette 
programs  that  will  be  shown  over  a  40-location  EVT  motel  net¬ 
work  in  the  Middlewest  and  Southwest.  .  .  .  Starting  October  5, 
Look’s  metropolitan  editions  will  be  distributed  along  county 
lines  in  place  of  sectional  zip  code  lines  used  by  other  magazines 
to  minimize  the  chance  of  having  ads  appear  where  there  is  no 
product  distribution.  Most  distribution  patterns  follow  county 
lines.  .  .  .  Doremus  agency  is  working  on  a  technique  to  produce 
a  spot  commercial  on  tv  as  early  as  24  hours  after  a  major  news 
break.  .  .  .  Idaho  Potato  Commission  is  expanding  its  advertising 
budget  to  include  newspapers.  Agencies  to  contact  are  Cline  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  Boise,  and  Bottsford  and  Ketchum  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  .  .  .  Parade  anti  Family  Weekly  moved  up  several  notches 
on  the  PIB  Top-15  magazine  ad  revenue  report  for  the  first 
quarter.  Parade  ($14,177,644  -f  56%)  climbed  from  9th  to  4th 
place.  Family  Weekly  ($6,641,155  -f-  32%)  was  ranked  14,  up 
from  18.  W.  Page  Thompson,  FW  ad  director,  said  five  month  ad 
linage  is  up  15.7%.  .  .  .  Media  Records’  new  trend  chart  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  reported  in  dollars  and  based  on  news¬ 
papers  in  64  cities  instead  of  52.  MR  said  it  will  convert  linage 
to  dollars  by  using  the  published  one-time,  open-line  rates.  In 
the  case  of  retail  and  classified,  lower  rates  will  be  used.  MR  will 
not  identify  the  newspapers  comprising  the  64-city  base. 

ifi  ^  if. 

People.  Robert  J.  Kane,  fonner  manager  of  American  Newspa- 
]jer  Representatives  Inc.  in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  Family  Weekly.  .  .  .  Albert  H.  Danklefsen,  previously  with 
the  A’eio  York  Times  and  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  has  been  named  to  the  New  York  sales  staff  of  Branham- 
Moloney.  .  .  .  Charles  Hayes,  a  retail  ad  salesman  since  1966, 
has  been  moved  up  to  cooperative  advertising  coordinator  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record.  He  wll  attend  a  three-day  Bureau 
of  Advertising  workshop  on  “co-op”  in  Philadelphia  before  tak¬ 
ing  over  new  duties.  Frank  Savino,  Record  ad  director,  said  the 
new  post  “fulfills  a  longtime  desire  to  fully  explore  and  utilize 
coop  ad  possibilities.”  Newspaper  salesmen  estimate  that  more 
than  $800  million  in  coop  ad  funds  is  available  nationally  each 
year. 


Retail  notes.  Kroger  Co.  has  touched  off  a  discount  war  in 
the  Cleveland  marketing  area  following  release  of  a  Cleveland 
Press  survey  showing  a  further  slip  of  its  38  stores  in  the  list 
of  stores  preferred  by  shoppers.  Except  for  an  ad  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  announcing  it  was  going  discount,  Kroger  has 
not  run  any  newspaper  advertising — just  mail  circulars.  Com¬ 
peting  stores  are  running  heavier  in  their  newspaper  promo¬ 
tions.  The  last  price  war  in  Cleveland  lasted  nearly  three  years — 
(1965-1968).  .  .  .  J.  L.  Hudson  department  store  bought  31  pages 
in  the  April  25th  Detroit  News  for  a  week-long  Motor  City  Sale 
event.  Spread  over  five  sections,  the  advertiser  used  red  and  blue 
colored  newsprint  to  create  a  patriotic  theme.  The  31st  page  in 
the  $10(),00()-plus  buy  (the  largest  buy  ever  in  the  News)  was 
comprised  of  44  four-inch  ads  throughout  the  paper.  An  addi¬ 
tional  11  pages  ran  in  the  Sunday  magazine.  ...  At  the  NRMA’s 
sales  promotion  conference  this  week  in  Florida,  Sam  McCul¬ 
lough,  sales  promotion  vicepresident,  Burdine’s,  Miami,  put  on 
a  presentation  on  “How  to  Use  Color  in  Newspapers”,  develoi)ed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


Government  evaluation 
of  advertising  asked 


Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of 
Utah  introduced  in  the  Senate 
this  week  a  bill  (S.1753)  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  National  Institute  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Marketing  and  So¬ 
ciety.  It  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Commerce. 

In  a  speech  introducing  the 
bill.  Moss  listed  three  specific 
studies  which  the  measure  would 
require.  They  are: 

1.  The  relationship  between 
the  themes  and  techniques  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  drug  abuse. 

2.  The  relationship  between 
marketing  techniques  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  alienation  of 
young  persons  from  society. 

3.  The  relationship  between 
advertising  and  the  knowledge, 
attitudes  and  perception  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

“In  the  end,”  Moss  said,  “the 
Institute  will  provide  the  im¬ 
portant  long  range  insight  ne- 
cessaiy  to  maintain  advertising 
on  a  socially  constructive  path. 
In  doing  so,  the  Institute  would 
provide  the  public  for  the  very 
first  time  an  adequate,  compe¬ 
tent,  objective  understanding  of 
marketing.” 

The  bill  states  that  “The  Con¬ 
gress  hereby  finds  that — 

“(1)  There  is  increasing  con¬ 
cern  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  industralized  countries 
over  the  partially  hidden,  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  social  costs  of  mass 
marketing  and  advertising  tech¬ 
niques: 

“(2)  Local  state  and  federal 
governments  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  integrate  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  psychological  and  social 
effects  of  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting: 

“(3)  Marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  utilize  highly  refined  tech¬ 
niques  about  which  little  infor¬ 
mation  of  significance  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  and  to  gov- 
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illy  hidden,  im-  Jim  Oakley  Sr.,  publisher  of 
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costs  of  mass  tained  a  ruling  from  Attorney 
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agical  and  social  The  ruling  came  in  answer  to 
■tising  and  mar-  a  request  from  Oakley,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Alabama  Press 
ng  and  advertis-  Association  legislative  commit- 
ily  refined  tech-  tee.  Oakley  also  was  told  that 
hich  little  infor-  a  newspaper  may  refuse  publi- 
ificance  is  avail-  cation  of  such  notices  unless 
alic  and  to  gov-  money  is  paid  in  advance. 
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Honolulu’s  policemen  shortage 
alleviated  by  recruitment  ads 


Honolulu,  like  all  U.S.  cities, 
is  faced  with  rapidly  rising 
crime  rate. 

The  causes  are  many,  but  not 
the  least  among  them  has  been 
a  general  shortage  of  Honolulu 
police  officers.  Recently  assist¬ 
ance  in  easing  this  shortage 
came  from  a  seemingly  unlikely 
source. 


city’s  three  network-affiliated 
television  stations. 

KGMB-TV,  has  added  some 
impact  of  its  own  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  offering  to  match  on  a 
one-for-one  basis  each  police 
commercial  that  First  Hawaiian 
runs  on  its  channel.  In  addition 
some  publications  are  running 
the  print  ads  free  of  charge. 


First  Hawaiian  Rank  has  un¬ 
derwritten  a  hard-hitting  $35,- 
000  advertising  campaign  to  at¬ 
tract  recruits  to  the  l,40()-man 
Honolulu  police  force. 

The  campaign  consists  of  five 
full-page  newspaper  and  two 
television  commercials,  and  none 
of  them  pull  any  punches.  The 
ads  are  correctly  aimed  at 
youth,  and  the  copy  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  phrases  like 
“pig,”  “cop”  and  “peace  sym¬ 
bol”.  All  center  on  typical  police 
situations,  such  as  saving  the 
life  of  an  accident  victim  or  ap¬ 
prehending  a  suspect.  The  un¬ 
derlying  theme:  “It’s  the  tough¬ 
est,  dirtiest,  most  satisfying  job 
in  town.” 


Public  scr\’icc 

First  Hawaiian  Bank’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  campaign  be¬ 
gan  in  mid-1970.  Milici  Adver¬ 
tising,  the  agency  which  handles 
the  bank’s  own  advertising,  had 
volunteered  at  the  urging  of  the 
Honolulu  City  Council  to  create 
the  campaign.  Agency  Executive 
Vice  President  Frank  Valenti 
approached  First  Hawaiian 
President  John  Bellinger,  who 
agreed  to  underwite  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  public  service. 

The  print  ads  are  running  in 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  Star- 
Bulletin,  the  University  of 
Hawaii’s  newspaper  Ka  Leo,  and 
other  selected  publications.  The 
commercials  are  shown  on  the 


HI  the  toushcit,  dlrtkt^  moil 
MtisfYins  iob  in  town. 

Bee  cop.  Ceil  M4-33M 


FliMid  of  applicants 


The  campaign  has  garnered 
for  First  Hawaiian  a  predict¬ 
able  flow  of  community  goodwill. 
But  the  real  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  lies  where  it  counts  most. 
Potentian  policemen  are  inquir¬ 
ing — and  applying. 

Late  in  April  at  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  10-week  maik,  Honolulu 
Police  Chief  Francis  Keala  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  recruiting  cam¬ 
paign  had  prompted  1179  in¬ 
quiries,  and  686  actual  job  ap¬ 
plications.  “The  response  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  ever  dreamed,”  said 
Keala.  “We  had  only  640  ap¬ 
plications  during  all  of  1970.” 

Keala  said  all  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  current  vacancies  have 
b€‘en  filled  with  highly  qualified 
applicants.  “Now  we’re  building 
up  a  pool  of  potential  recruits 
which  will  provide  us  a  source 
of  new  policemen  for  many 
months  to  come,”  he  added. 

Keala  also  noted  a  side  benefit 
of  the  campaign.  “It’s  been  a 
terrific  image-builder  for  the 
Department,”  he  said.  “We’ve 
had  many  fovorable  comments 
from  people  who  say  they  now 
have  a  higher  regard  for  the 
policeman  and  the  work  of  the 


STRAIGHT  FORWARD— Three  of 
the  full-page  ads  from  the  re¬ 
cruiting  campaign  for  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Police  Department  which  was 
created  by  Milici  Advertising  and 
underwritten  by  First  Hawaiian 
Bank. 
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Police  Department.” 

Explaining  First  Hawaiian’s 
involvement,  Bellinger  said: 

“We’ve  been  good  standing 
citizens  of  Hawaii  since  1858, 
and  we're  concerned  about  our 
community..  It’s  nothing  more 
than  a  citizen — in  this  case  a 
corporate  citizen  —  contributing 
his  resources  to  help  solve  a 
community  problem. 

“The  campaign’s  success  lies 
in  its  straight-forward  ap¬ 
proach.”  Bellinger  continued. 
“Police  work  is  neither  glamor¬ 
ous  nor  easy,  and  we’re  not  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is 
challenging  and  exciting. 

“We’re  aiming  the  campaign 
at  youth — the  kids  of  today  who 
demand  that  you  tell  it  like  it  is. 
That’s  exactly  what  we’re  do¬ 
ing.” 

• 

Dorenius  merges  agency 

John  Meade  Inc./Advertising 
of  Boston  has  been  merged  into 
Doremus  &  Co.  John  Meade, 
formerly  president,  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  the  Boston  office. 
William  J.  Sheehan,  former 
manager,  has  become  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  Doremus. 


Barton  Brands  to  McC-E 

Barton  Brands  is  moving  its 
advertising  account  to  McCann- 
Erickson,  according  to  Jerry 
Adler,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  and  sales. 
Barton  spent  more  than  $3,000,- 
000  in  media  advertising  last 
year.  Earle,  Ludgin  &  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  the  agency  on 
the  account  for  more  than  four 
years. 


L 


And  newspaper  ads 
catch  bank  robbers 

Bank  of  America  has  re¬ 
ported  success  in  its  campaign 
to  catch  bank  robbery  suspects 
through  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments. 

In  the  ads,  the  bank  offered 
$1,000  rewards  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  suspects 
connected  with  the  robberies. 
B  of  A  said  that  pending  con¬ 
victions,  it  will  pay  out  a  total 
of  $3,000  of  the  reward  money. 

B  of  A  started  the  campaigns 
in  November  of  1968.  Bank  of¬ 
ficials  attribute  a  total  of  nine 
captures,  out  of  a  total  of  11 
suspects  shown,  to  the  ads. 


Business  firms  honor 
classified  ad  taker 

For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Seattle  Times 
classified  department,  two  lo¬ 
cal  business  firms  asked  to  be 
represented  at  a  dinner  to 
honor  a  classified  advertising 
saleswoman,  Mrs.  Louise  Davis, 
who  was  retiring  from  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  with 
Mrs.  Davis,  her  husband  Byron, 
and  classified  management  were 
Donald  Bennett,  president  of 
Sales  Training,  International, 
and  George  Schwary,  president 
of  Overseas  Alaska  Personnel 
Associates,  and  his  wife. 

Following  the  presentations 
to  Mrs.  Davis  from  the  Times 
by  Alfred  B.  Cordova,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  and 
her  fellow  workers,  Bennett 
gave  her  an  inspirational 
plaque  and  the  first  honorary 
diploma  awarded  by  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  color  television 
set. 

Schwai-y  presented  Mrs.  Da¬ 
vis  and  her  husband  with  a  trip 
to  Hawaii  on  behalf  of  her 
services  in  assisting  his  organ¬ 
ization’s  growth  to  its  present 
success. 

Robert  Molt  given 
Murrow  Fellowship 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  has  awarded  an  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow  Fellowship  to 
Robert  L.  Mott,  co-editor  of 
the  Washington  Post’s  Sunday 
Outlook  magazine.  Europe  will 
be  the  focal  point  of  his  studies 
from  September  to  June  1972. 

Lewis  M.  Simons,  current 
holder  of  the  fellowship,  plans 
to  join  the  Washington  Post 
staff  in  June.  He  was  chief  of 
bureau  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Singapore  and  Malaysia. 
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Backyard  pool  firms 
favor  newspaper  ads 


Swimming  f)ool  builders  who 
know  their  way  around  in  pro¬ 
motion  agree  that  newspapers 
are  the  most  effective  medium 
for  selling  their  pools. 

At  Cascade’s  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  held  recently,  Robert 
M.  Wilcox,  director  of  market¬ 
ing,  for  the  Buster  Crabbe  pool 
line,  said  the  featured  dealer 
w’orkshops  proved  this  was  a 
fact.  He  said,  “It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  advertising  wwk- 
shop  that  80%  of  a  pool  build¬ 
er’s  promotional  budget  should 
be  put  into  newspapers.  Direct 
mail  came  second. 

“The  remarkable  thing  about 
this  is  that  the  way  you  sell 
swimming  pools  is  by  demon¬ 
stration.  But  the  kind  of  quickie 
demonstration  that  television 
affords  (and  that  only  the  larg¬ 
est  pool  builders  could  afford) 
doesn’t  do  the  job.  Pool  selling 
requires  advertising  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  impresses  the  joys  of 
swimming  for  a  family  and  then 
nails  this  down  with  significant 
detailed  data  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  offered. 

Bid  tu  »>lioKrom 

“Pool  advertising  must  shoot 
toward  bringing  prospects  into 
the  dealer’s  showroom  (or  to  a 
pool  he  has  installed).  Here,  the 
whole  family  can  dii-ectly  exper¬ 
ience  a  backyard  swimming  pool 
with  all  five  senses.  This  kind  of 
demonstration  is  the  essence  of 
modern  pool  selling.” 

Newspapers,  Wilcox  said,  pro¬ 
vide  very  major  advantages  in 
setting  up  this  kind  of  pool  sell¬ 
ing.  Newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
vides  the  local  dealer  with  the 
kind  of  image  he  needs  (and  for 
more  than  30  seconds)  ;  and  pro¬ 
vides  full  information  in  print 
about  how  to  reach  him  and  his 
showroom,  he  said. 

“It  gives  him  coverage  in  a 
precisely  defined  geographical 
area  (usually  he  has  a  fran¬ 
chise).  It  carries  his  message  in 
a  form  that  each  member  of  his 
family  can  look  at  at  leisure 
and  that  can  be  clipped  out. 

“It  provides  insertion  timed 
to  lasting  weekend  impact  — 
which  is  when  most  pools  are 
shopped  for.  It  doesn’t  present 
the  prime-time  problems  of  the 
electronic  media. 

“It  can  dovetail  its  advertis¬ 
ing  effectively  with  pool  promo¬ 
tions  which  are  important  in 
selling — such  as  a  free  heater 
with  an  off-.season  pool.  A  build¬ 
er  can  run  a  larger  ad  showing 
several  different  pools  or  a 


smaller  ad  concentrating  on  one. 
Impact  is  flexible. 

“Newspapers  are  accepted  as 
the  local  family  medium — pools 
are,  above  all,  a  family  pur¬ 
chase. 

“Newspapers  provide  such 
added  boosts  by  carrying  builder 
inserts  or  pool  sections  that  are 
frequently  combined  with  gar¬ 
den  and  outdoor  living. 

Today,  swimming  pools  are  a 
mass  homeowner  product,  with 
potential  buyers  in  the  $10,000 
a  year  income  group  and  up. 
Recent  years  have  touched  off  a 
skyrocketing  in  pool  sales.  In  the 
early  1950’s  backyard  pools  were 
virtually  non-existent.  By  1958 
the  total  of  all  types  of  swim¬ 
ming  pools  in  America  ^\'as  only 
184,000.  This  year  there  are 
nearly  a  million  home  pools, 
alone,  in  the  ground. 

The  factory  prebuilt  vinyl  lin¬ 
er  pool — which  Cascade  invented 
(in  19.54) — has  been  a  key  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  recreational  explo¬ 
sion,  Wilcox  said.  This  has 
brought  priN'ate  swimming  to  a 
family’s  backyard,  in  any  region 
of  tbe  country,  for  around  the 
cost  of  a  moderate  priced  car. 

The  exploding  pool  market  in 
this  country  (which  is  now 
starting  to  take  hold  worldwide) 
means  bigger  pool  builder  ad 
budgets. 

.\ll-round  business 

The  pool  business  is  no  longer 
a  brief  season  business  and  its 
dealers  have  added  to  their  lines 
of  merchandise.  In  addition  to 
pools,  a  dealer  will  advertise 
pool  service — ojjening  in  the 
spring,  tending  over  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  closing  in  the  fall.  He’ll 
want  to  sell  pool  heaters  and 
pool  covers  in  the  late  summer. 
And,  during  all  months  of  pool 
intere.st  he’ll  push  chemicals, 
floats,  games  and  merchandise 
for  pool  sports. 

Now,  pool  enclosures  —  like 
the  Cascade  Aquadome  that 
slides  back  on  tracks  for  sum¬ 
mer  —  have  begun  a  trend 
toward  all-year  family  pool  use 
and  sale  of  pool  products  and 
services.  “And  a  go<xl  many  pool 
builders  are  open  to  winter  re¬ 
minder  advertising  featuring 
such  a  suitable  product  as  sauna 
baths,”  he  pointed  out. 

In  swimming  pool  advertising, 
as  in  numerous  other  home 
fields,  unscrupulous  advertisers 
exist,  he  noted.  The  pool  indus¬ 
try  has  moved  against  them 
through  corrective  action  of  eth¬ 
ics  committees  of  swimming 


pool  trade  association  members 
in  the  area. 

“It  is  accepted  as  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  on  pressure  against 
‘bait-and-switchers’,  to  work 
with  the  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eau,  and  to  inform  the  media. 

Bad  ads  sliOHn 

The  National  Swimming  Pool 
Institute,  at  a  news  conference 
in  Washington,  called  upon  the 
media  to  help  stamp  out  false 
and  deceptive  advertising  by 
unethical  dealers  in  over-priced 
and  undervaluated  swimming 
pools. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Institute 
cited  “fake”  advertisements  in 
newspapers  as  the  medium 
through  which  a  $15  million 
sales  drive  was  being  pushed 
throughout  the  country  but 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States.  They  said 
that  an  advertising  agency  in 
Rahway,  N.J.  was  directing  the 
drive. 

The  Institute  is  a  non-profit 
organization  with  some  1500 
members  who  are  builders,  sell¬ 
ers  and  installers  of  swimming 
pools.  William  Markert,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
the  Institute,  said  that  it  was 
concemed  because  its  members 
were  losing  business  to  the  il¬ 
legitimate  operators. 

Ads  discontinued 

On  display  at  the  news  con¬ 
ference  were  reproductions  of 
ads  offering  giant-sized  pools 
for  $549,  retluced  from  $1,900, 
with  a  lifetime  guarantee. 
Merle  Dowd,  the  Institute’s  di¬ 
rector  of  communications,  said 
that  these  advertisements  were 
deceptive  because,  after  the 
salesmen  had  got  the  consum¬ 
er’s  name  on  a  contract,  the 
company,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  switched  the  deal  to 
more  costly  pools. 

Although  acknowledging  that 
many  newspapers  screen  their 
advertising  carefully,  the 
speakers  said  that  some  were 
not  so  particular  and  let  the 
false  advertiser  “in  the  front 
door.” 

The  ads  that  were  displayed 
were  published  last  year  and 
the  newspaper  has  not  pub¬ 
lished  any  such  ads  this  year, 
Dowd  said.  Other  papers  have 
discontinued  similar  ads. 

• 

Rolling  with  the  rocks 

Some  one  in  North  Vancouver, 
B.C.  apparently  dislikes  the 
Citizen,  Canada’s  largest  paid 
circulation  weekly.  For  the  third 
time  in  a  month  its  large  front 
plate  glass  window  has  been 
smashed.  The  Citizen  comment¬ 
ed,  “If  someone  thinks  he’s  caus¬ 
ing  us  any  inconvenience,  forget 
it.  Building  owner’s  insurance 
covers  the  damage.” 


"My  best 
16'x32'pool 
costs  less  than 
a  second  car. 

(And  it  runs  beautifully 
on  water...)" 


._jxtes— 


(DEALER  NAME) 


CO-OP  ALLOWED— Local  dealer 
advertising  for  a  swimming  pool 
manufacturer  ordinarily  is  done  on 
a  cooperative  basis.  According  to 
Robert  M.  Wilcox,  director  of 
marketing  for  Cascade's  Buser 
Crabbe  pools,  the  pattern  is  to 
allow  up  to  50%  of  costs,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  volume  that  the  dealer 
does. 


Three  writers  signed 
for  new  Texas  magazine 

The  Texan  Stu}-,  a  Sunday 
magazine  to  be  distributed  by 
26  Texas  newspapers,  will 
make  its  bow  May  16  with  a 
press  run  of  nearly  1,500,000 
copies.  It  is  being  printed  on 
rotogravure  presses  in  Chicago. 

Publisher  Gordon  Fulcher  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  three 
well-known  Texas  journalists 
as  associate  editors.  They  are 
Wick  Fowler,  Weldon  Hart  and 
Mary  Faulk  Koock,  all  of  Aus¬ 
tin.  Fulcher  said  they  will 
write  regularly  for  the  Star. 

• 

Football  newsletter 
in  Texas  newspapers 

Five  Texas  newspapers  have 
added  the  Cowboy  Insiders 
Newsletter,  a  Sports  Underwrit¬ 
ers  publication  about  the  Dallas 
football  team. 

The  newsletter  circulation  will 
be  increased  from  6,000  to  365,- 
000  when  the  papers — the  Beaw- 
mont  Enterprise  and  four  Harte- 
Hanks  units,  in  San  Antonio, 
Corpus  Christi,  Byran,  Corsi¬ 
cana — begin  giving  the  sports 
tabloid  to  their  readers  once  a 
week. 
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Before  you  spend  too  much- 
or  too  little  -  on  a  text  phototypesetter, 
check  out  the  ATF 
Photocomp  20. 


In  between  the  skillion-lines-a-minute  electronic  whizbangs  and  the  gosh- 
awful  stripped-down  2-fonters,  isn't  there  a  text  phototypesetter  for  the 
medium-sized  newspaper  or  publication  printer? 

A  sensible  unit  built  for  craftsmen  who  want  to  move  with  the  times ...  but 
who  don’t  intend  to  scrap  their  traditional  typographic  standards? 

There  is.  Its  name  is  the  ATF  Photocomp  20.  And  before  you  invest  a  single 
dollar  in  text  phototypesetting  equipment,  we  suggest  that  you  invest  a  few 
quiet  minutes  in  checking  out  this  practical  system. 

C 

A.\1[|k1C.\N  IA'PH  FOL’NDl^HS  CO.,  INC. 
;  Type  Division 

■  200  Elmora  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07207 

Telephone  (201)  353-1000 


ap 


With  the  Photocomp  20  you  get: 

•  5-1/2  to  18  pt.  size  range,  plus  4-fonts- per- 
disc  mixing  flexibility. 

•  A  steady  production  rate  that  can  outpace 
3  keyboard  operators  (or  keep  up  with  wire 
service  tapes)  at  speeds  to  20  lines  a  minute. 

•  Input  versatility.  (Standard  units  take  TTS, 
computer-generated  or  unconverted  wire 
service  tapes.  Other  inputs  optional.) 

•  Classic  standards  of  typography-backed  by 
generations  of  ATF  craft  and  newly  adapted 
for  the  beam-of-light  medium. 

To  check  out  the  full  story  on  the  Photocomp 

20,  write  today  for  our  new  8 -page  brochure. 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 


CP  eases  financial 


cost  for  newcomers 


Bylaws  amendments  making 
it  less  costly  for  newspapers  to 
become  members  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  and  eliminating  an 
implication  that  papers  might 
have  the  right  to  veto  provision 
of  news  service  to  newspapers 
or  commercial  firms  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  circulation  area  were 
approved  at  the  annual  meetting 
of  the  news  co-operative  at  To¬ 
ronto  last  week. 

CP’s  bylaws  state  that  “mem¬ 
bership  in  the  corporation  shall 
be  open  to  the  w'idest  extent 
comptaible  wdth  the  expectation 
that  the  newspaper  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  can  be  established  and 
maintained  as  a  self-sustaining 
enterprise.” 

In  the  past,  new  members 
have  had  to  meet  special  finan¬ 
cial  requirements.  A  require¬ 
ment  that  a  new  member  pay 
one  year’s  assessment  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  advance  to  be  repay¬ 
able  with  interest  over  three 
years,  was  eliminated  by  a  by¬ 
law  change  making  the  only 
charge  to  a  new  member,  be¬ 
yond  the  normal  monthly  assess¬ 
ment,  the  cost  CP  incurs  in  in¬ 
stalling  circuits  and  equipment 


at  the  newspaper. 

The  meeting  also  amended  a 
bylaw  requiring  concurrence  of 
members  within  a  50-mile  radius 
before  CP  supplied  new’s  to  a 
non-member.  This  50-mile  re¬ 
striction  was  removed  and  the 
executive  committee  was  given 
full  power  to  approve  start  of 
service. 

A  further  change  dealt  with 
service  supplied  to  commercial 
or  other  agencies,  permitted  in 
the  past  “where  such  service 
does  not  conflict  with  the  rights 
and  interests  of  any  member.” 
Under  the  change,  the  CP  board 
is  to  solicit  comment  from  mem¬ 
bers  w’ho  may  be  affected  but 
has  full  power  to  act. 

Free  trips  declined 

The  CP  members  decided  to 
end  its  long-standing  policy  of 
accepting  free  transportation 
for  its  staff  on  government  air¬ 
craft,  except  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency  where  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  to  the  event.  Even 
in  the  latter  case,  the  CP  will 
offer  payment  for  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Clark  Davey,  managing  editor 


jQfety...UJho  need/ it? 
People...mQybeeven  you. 

"Now"  is  too  late  for  1,050,000*  peo¬ 
ple.  With  the  help  of  concerned  media, 
accidental  deaths  decreased  2%  in 
1970.  But  there's  more  to  be  done  for 
accident  prevention.  If  you  do  it,  your 
finest  journalistic  efforts  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  National  Safety  Council 
award.  It's  our  small  way  of  thanking 
those  who  care.  For  full  information  on 
how  you  can  get  involved,  write: 

Mr.  Don  McEwan 
Public  Service  Awards 
National  Safety  Council 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

*Total  accidental  deaths,  1960-69 


of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  and  Ross 
brought  up  the  question  with  Munro,  Edmondton  Journal,  ex- 
the  comment  that  free  trips  of-  ecutive  committee  members, 
ten  led  to  the  CP  covering  J.  R.  H.  Sutherland,  Neiv 
worthless  assignments.  He  ad-  Glasgow  News,  was  re-elected 
vocated  that  the  press  service  honorary  president, 
should  follow  the  policy  of  in-  Eight  directors  were  elected 
dividual  newspapers  which  de-  for  two-year  terms: 
dine  junkets  for  reporters.  Atlantic  region:  W.  J.  Han- 

The  CP  does  not  accept  free  cox,  Charlottetown  Patriot. 
trips  on  commercial  aircraft  French-language:  Jacques  C. 
and  all  other  expenses  for  staff-  Francoeur,  Sherbrooke  La  Trib- 
ers  are  paid,  general  manager  une. 


John  Dauphinee  said. 

Reporters  were  permitted  to 
attend  some  sessions  of  the  CP 
annual  meeting  for  the  first 
time. 

Seek  CATV  rights 

Newspapers  should  seek  to 
own  or  have  access  to  cable  tele¬ 
vision  outlets,  a  special  commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Charles  D’Amour  of  Trois- 
Rivieres  Le  Nouvelliste,  report¬ 
ed.  It  urged  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  press  the  Canadian 
Radio  -  Television  Commission 
and  other  regulatory  bodies  for 
a  statement  of  policy  on  rela¬ 
tionships  between  newspapers 
and  cable  television. 

“Unless  new'spapers  are  able 
to  operate  cable  systems  or  ob¬ 
tain  the  right  to  use  cable  chan¬ 
nels  on  some  common-carrier 
basis,  their  place  as  the  prime 
suppliers  of  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  may  fall  to 
others,”  the  report  said. 

The  committee  said  cable  tele¬ 
vision  will  have  little  short-term 
effect  on  the  industry,  but  pre¬ 
dicted  that  delivery  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  subscribers  by  electronic 
means  will  eventually  supple¬ 
ment  the  service  provided  by 
printed  newspapers. 

“While  electronic  delivery  of 
information  is  unlikely  to  sup¬ 
plant  physical  delivery  of  the 
whole  newspaper,  the  papers 
need  to  plan  for  a  different  role, 
involving  new  ways  of  packag¬ 
ing  and  delivering  information,” 
the  committee  stated. 

Two-way  cable  service  would 
make  it  possible  to  deliver  se¬ 
lective  news  to  subscribers  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  particular  pre¬ 
ferences. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  Michael  Davies, 
Kingston  Whig-Standard;  C. 
W.  Davey,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail;  Michael  A.  Harrison, 
Southam  Press  Ltd.;  N.  D. 
Hamilton,  Galt  Reporter,  and 
William  J.  Carradine,  London 
Free  Press. 

Officers  re-elected 

Norman  Smith  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Canadian  Press.  Also  re¬ 
elected  for  one-year  terms  w'ere 
Beland  Honderich,  Toronto 
Star,  first  vicepresident;  Gabriel 
Gilbert,  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  second 
vicepresident;  and  R.  S.  Malone, 


Quebec:  Denis  Jarvey,  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette. 

Ontario:  N.  D.  Hamilton,  Galt 
Reporter,  and  Peter  M.  Preston, 
Brantford  Expositor. 

Prairie:  R.  S.  Malone,  Whuti- 
peg  Free  Press,  and  Frank 
Swanson,  Clagary  Herald. 

British  Columbia:  W.  T.  Galt, 
Vancouver  Sun. 

Beland  Honderich,  whose  two- 
year  term  as  director  normally 
would  have  ended  this  year,  was 
reappointed  as  an  Ontario  di¬ 
rector  for  two  years  under 
terms  of  a  bylaw  relating  to 
succession  of  officers. 

• 

Administrator  posts 

filled  by  wire  guild 

The  Wire  Service  Guild’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  has  promoted 
Norman  Welton  to  adminis¬ 
trator  and  hired  Rees  Crosby,  a 
labor  negotiator  w'ith  the  Air 
Lines  Pilot  Association,  as  as¬ 
sistant  administi’ator. 

Welton  w'as  assistant  to  Ray 
Mann,  who  resigned  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Prior  to  joining  the  WSG 
staff  last  November,  Welton 
had  worked  for  AP  Wirephotos 
for  25  years  in  Minneapolis, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

Crosby,  a  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  worked  for  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Corp.  before  going 
to  ALPA. 

The  guild  will  have  a  special 
election  May  18-28  to  fill  the 
post  of  secretary-treasurer 
which  became  vacated  with  the 
resignation  of  Edward  H. 
Hart,  an  editor  with  UPI 
Newspictures  who  the  office  in 
a  special  election  last  August 
and  re-election  last  fall. 

• 

Ad  lab  to  close 

The  Milwraukee  Advertising 
Laboratory  will  close  down  op¬ 
erations  as  soon  as  subscribing 
clients  conclude  current  tests. 
The  lab  was  begun  in  1964  by 
the  Journal  Co.  to  research  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  ads,  using  the  Milivuakee 
Journal  and  Sentinel  and 
WTMJ  and  WTMJ-tv.  Cliff 
Wenther,  manager  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  will  continue  with  the 
Journal  Co.  in  another  capacity. 
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Canadians 
reject  press 
review  board 


A  press  ownership  review 
board,  as  suggested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  on  mass  media, 
would  be  an  unwarranted  gov¬ 
ernment  intrusion  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  industry  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  declared  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  week  at 
Toronto. 

The  CDNPA  members  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  “any  such  review'  board 
w'hich  could  in  any  manner  ex¬ 
ercise  any  control  over  newspa¬ 
pers  or  threaten  existing  press 
freedom.” 

The  meeting  expressed  op¬ 
position  to  another  proposal  by 
the  committee  headed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Keith  Davey  for  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  development  fund 
to  provide  government  assist¬ 
ance  to  news  media.  But  the 
fund  proposal  and  other  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  Davey  com¬ 
mittee  were  referred  to  a  special 
committee  for  further  study. 

A  variety  of  opinions  were 


expressed  in  an  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  on  a  Davey  committee 
proposal  to  set  up  a  press  coun¬ 
cil  of  publishers  to  uphold  pro¬ 
fessional  standards.  Most  mem¬ 
bers  agreed  that  a  national 
council  would  not  be  practical, 
but  some  members  said  councils 
should  be  set  up  on  a  regional 
basis. 

R.  S.  Malone,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  said  a  press  council  would 
be  needed  if  the  press  showed 
itself  to  be  irresponsible.  But, 
despite  occasional  mistakes,  he 
said,  Canadian  newspapers  w'ere 
doing  a  good  job. 

A.  R.  Williams,  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  said  publishers  know 
they  are  doing  a  good  job  but 
the  public  remains  to  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

“If  we  establish  a  press  coun¬ 
cil  we  can  persuade  them  that 
we  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
think,”  he  said. 

Michael  C.  Sifton,  Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix,  said  a  press  coun¬ 
cil  would  become  a  repository  of 
complaints  that  should  be  dealt 
with  directly  by  the  publisher 
and  his  readers. 

James  L.  Cooper,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  said  the  idea 
has  been  a  failure  in  Britain. 

“If  we  try  it  over  here  and  it 
fails,  then  you  open  the  door  to 
government  interference,”  he 
said. 


“We  can  all  improve.  The  best 
press  council  in  the  world  is  for 
each  publisher  to  try  to  give  the 
other  guy’s  point  of  view  and  to 
admit  it  when  he  is  wrong.  That 
is  far  better  than  publishers 
sitting  in  judgment  on  one  an¬ 
other.” 

Fred  S.  Auger,  president  of 
the  publishers  association,  said 
the  report  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  is  “trite,  inconsequential, 
ambivalent  and  sometimes  self¬ 
contradictory.” 

The  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province  said  the  report’s 
unqualified  condemnation  of  the 
press  in  the  Maritimes  “made  a 
mockery  of  impartiality”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  on  the 
committee  of  Senator  Charles 
McElman  of  New  Brunswick, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
“personal  vendetta”  with  the 
newspapers  in  that  province 
owned  by  K.  C.  Irving. 

There  had  also  been  unfair¬ 
ness  toward  group  ownership  of 
newspapers,  he  charged. 

“On  the  one  hand,  the  report 
gave  special  commendation  to 
some  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  corporate  groups 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  managed 
to  sustain  throughout  the  report 
an  impression  that  there  is 
something  basically  evil  about  a 
newspaper  which  has  an  affilia¬ 
tion  through  its  owner  with  one 


or  more  other  newspapers,” 
Auger  said. 

Auger  said  the  committee  had 
criticized  publishers  for  being 
unduly  concerned  with  revenues, 
earning  excessive  profits  and 
paying  in.sufficient  wages,  but 
“neglected  to  recognize  that  even 
during  the  21  months  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  gathering  informa¬ 
tion,  the  price  of  newsprint  ad¬ 
vanced  over  10  percent  and 
newspaper  wage  scales  advanced 
almost  20  percent.” 

“And  let  us  not  overlook  the 
ever-present  fact  that  for  every 
dollar  of  profit  we  develop  52 
cents  goes  right  to  Ottawa  to¬ 
ward  the  support  of  the  Senate 
and  its  $600,000  investigations.” 

Meanwhile,  at  Ottawa,  Sen¬ 
ator  Keith  Davey  proposed  that 
a  consumers  group  should  take 
steps  to  set  up  a  national  press 
council  if  newspaper  publishers 
drag  their  feet. 

Referring  to  the  Toronto 
meetings  of  publishers,  the  sen¬ 
ator  said  he  hoped  they  would 
make  some  progress  toward  a 
press  council. 

“If  not,  then  the  ball  is  back 
in  the  court  of  consumers,  such 
as  the  Consumers  Association  of 
Canada,  w'ho  might  very  well 
take  the  initiative,”  he  said. 

Senator  Davey  wound  up  de¬ 
bate  on  his  committee’s  report 
with  a  three-hour  speech. 
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Ryals  Lee 


Speidel  papers’ 
circulators  get 
new  assignments 

Appointment  of  N.  Walter 
Ryals  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
the  Nevada  State  Journal,  ef¬ 
fective  May  1,  was  announced 
by  publisher  Richard  J.  Schu¬ 
ster. 

Ryals  is  succeeding  Robert  S. 
Lee,  who  becomes  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan  on 
July  1.  The  Reno  papers,  the 
Coloradoan,  and  eight  other 
dailies  are  members  of  the 
Speidel  Newspaper  Group. 

Ryals,  43,  received  his  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada  in  1958.  He  is  a 
former  circulation  director  and 
business  manager  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Nevada 
Appeal  at  Carson  City.  He 
joined  the  Reno  organization  in 
1969  as  business  and  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal.  In  1970,  he 
became  a  circulation  district 
manager. 

Lee  has  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Reno  newspapers 
since  1966.  Previously  he  held 
the  same  position  at  the  Iowa 
City  Press-Citizen,  also  a  Spei¬ 
del  newspaper. 

At  Fort  Collins,  Lee  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Clyde  E.  Moffitt,  who  has 
been  Coloradoan  publisher  since 
1942  and  a  member  of  the  Spei¬ 
del  organization  since  1937.  Mof¬ 
fitt  reaches  retirement  age  this 
year. 


Promotion  manager 
for  Cleveland  Press 

Frank  Merk  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  by  Arthur  W.  Ardi- 
zone,  business  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Merk  has  had  experience  in 
newspaper,  radio  and  television 
promotion  work.  He  joined  the 
Press  in  1946  and  has  worked  in 
the  advertising  department,  in 
classified  and  in  display.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  while  sales  sup¬ 
ervisor  of  the  retail  advertising 
department,  he  assumed  control 
of  the  Press’  radio  promotion. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  Falk — named  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times  to  succeed 
Curtis  R.  Troeger,  who  is  join¬ 
ing  an  advertising  agency. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Giordano — from  city 
government  reporter  at  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  to  city 
editor  of  the  Naples  (Fla.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Amos,  Cambridge 
Jeffersonian — new  president  of 
Ohio  UPI  Editors  Association. 

«  *  * 

Francis  W.  Carpenter,  a  for¬ 
mer  public  affairs  officer  in  the 
United  States  Department  of 
State  and  Associated  Press  edi¬ 
tor-correspondent,  was  named 
by  the  American  Bible  Society 
as  a  special  secretary  in  its 
Overseas  Department. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  Shanahan,  Associated 
Press — installed  as  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Kelley,  editor  of 
the  Recorder,  official  legal 
newspaper  for  San  Francisco, 
has  retired.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  copy  boy  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  later  was 
a  sports  writer  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin. 
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news-people 


BILL  HETLAND,  26,  hat  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  ot  the 
Belvidere  (III.)  Daily  Republican. 
Honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  December,  he  served  as 
high  awards  writer  for  the  1st  In¬ 
fantry  Division  in  Vietnam.  Ha  it 
former  news  editor  of  the  DeKalb 
(III.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

J.  Gerald  Kealey  —  ap¬ 
pointed  western  manager  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
advertising  division,  Chicago. 

•  a  * 

Dennis  V.  Waite,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  financial  reporter — 
a  recipient  of  the  1971  Joseph 
E.  Hughes  Financial  Writers 
Fellowship  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Bank¬ 
ing. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  C.  Borghi,  director 
of  production,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Clark,  executive 
editor  of  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc. — named  editor 
of  the  Huntington  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Harry  A.  Robinson,  a  for¬ 
mer  Newark  (N.J.)  News 
sports  writer  before  he  went 
into  public  relations  work  in 
1968— elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  where  he 
is  director  of  PR. 


Donald  Bauer  named 
personnel  director 

Donald  Bauer  has  been  named 
director  of  personnel  relations 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Eugene  Lambert  in  the 
post.  Lambert  is  now  associate 
publisher  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune. 

Bauer  had  been  personnel 
manager  for  the  St.  Paul  news¬ 
papers  since  November,  1968, 
working  primarily  in  employe 
recruiting  and  selection.  He 
will  still  have  responsibility  in 
this  area  as  well  as  in  labor 
relations.  Before  joining  the 
St.  Paul  papers,  he  was  person¬ 
nel  director  for  the  suburban 
Sun  newspapers. 

4>  «  4> 

Harry  G.  Toland,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin — a  Scales  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Award  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bar  Association  for  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  prison  prob¬ 
lems. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  G.  Zimmerman, 
chief  of  the  Columbus  Bureau 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
since  1967,  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  paper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau,  was  honored  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives. 

4  4  * 

Ron  Coffman  of  the  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Register  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
of  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  a  resort 
on  Lake  Erie. 

4*4 

Martin  T.  Ranta,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  —  named  metro¬ 
politan  editor,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Burdock,  who  will  cover 
politics.  Harding  J.  Christ, 
makeup  editor,  will  become  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor.  Albert  C. 
Andrews,  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor,  will  become  makeup 
editor.  Jolyon  Bixler,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  makeup  staff,  will 
become  assistant  metropolitan 
editor. 


*  4  *  4*4 

Dennis  Andekson,  assistant  J.  Rawdon  Barnes  Jr.,  ad- 
city  editor  of  the  Toronto  vertising  salesman  for  the 
Globe  and  Mail — a  Southern  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Fellowship  for  study  at  the  JoumaX,  resigned  to  join  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Alabama  State  Industrial  Re- 

,  *  *  lations  Department. 

Joan  Kolodziej,  former  pub-  *  *  * 

lie  service  manager  for  the  De-  Mrs.  Madera  Spencer,  Mont- 
troit  Frees  Press  and  repotrer  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  wom- 
for  the  Lansing  State  Journal —  en’s  editor — appointed  to  the 
now  account  executive  at  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
public  relations  firm  of  Shief-  Women  in  the  Services  by  Sec- 
man,  Werba  &  Associates.  retary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird. 
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in  the  n 

James  W.  Stott  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

S tandard-  Times  —  named  retail 
advertising  sales  manager  for 
the  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item. 

«  *  * 

Harold  W.  Deadman — from 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tri^me  to 
general  manager  of  the  Niles 
(Mich.)  Star  in  the  Ridder 
group  . 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  Schultz,  former  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive — named  regional  classified 
advertising  supervisor  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of 
Multimedia  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.C. 
— elected  a  trustee  of  the  Duke 
Endowment. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Hoffman,  business 
manager — elected  treasurer  of 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Publishing 
Co.  and  Mrs.  Lou  H.  Rhodes, 
executive  secretary  to  Publisher 
John  L.  Poy,  named  assistant 
secretary. 

»  ♦  * 

Eugene  C.  Carr,  Hillsboro 
(N.Dak.)  Banner — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Dakota  Pro¬ 
fessional  charter.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Martin  Perl — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  telegraph  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  Peter  Sorenson 
— from  Avon  to  Bloomfield  bu¬ 
reau.  Stuart  Norwood — from 
New  Hampshire  News  Service 
to  Times  city  staff. 

*  *  * 

Boyd  Haight — from  Los  Altos 
office  to  city  editor  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Evening  News  to 
replace  Arthur  Stokes,  who  re¬ 
quested  reassignment  to  the 
copy  desk.  Fred  Westphal — 
promoted  to  Central  Coast  edi¬ 
tor  following  retirement  of  John 
Howe. 

«  «  ♦ 

James  R.  Bellamy — named 
vicepresident/finance  for  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Martha  Koon — amoved  to  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat. 
Gayle  Beck  returned  to  the 
Democrat  as  women’s  editor. 
She  succeeds  Ethel  Stevens 
who  is  now  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Albert  J.  Di  Orio — from  the 
Richard  K.  Manoff  Agency  to 
the  New  York  advertising  sales 
staff  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 
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‘Pete’  Arthur  moves 
from  Calif,  to  Toledo 

Franklin  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mon¬ 
terey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald, 
has  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Times. 

Arthur  succeeds  Charles  W. 
Gilmore,  who  has  become  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Monterey 
paper  which  is  also  owned  by 
the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 

A  native  of  Redlands,  Calif., 
“Pete”  Arthur  served  as  editor 
and  publisher  at  Monterey  since 
1963.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun  and  the  Associated 
Press  as  chief  of  the  New  York 
City  bureau. 

He  served  in  World  War  II 
wdth  the  Navy  and  holds  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Redlands. 

*  *  * 

William  Morrissey  is  new 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
for  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  his 
former  post  as  Syracuse  cor¬ 
respondent  has  gone  to  Donald 
C.  Waters  of  the  AP  Buffalo 
bureau. 

«  ♦  * 

Thomas  Golden  —  appointed 
roto  advertising  manager  of  the 
S-.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press.  He  has  been  on 
the  ad  staff  since  1966. 

*  «  * 

J.  C.  Wolfe,  court  reporter 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press — the 
1971  Liberty  Bell  Award  of  the 
Ramsey  County  Bar  A.s.sociation 
for  “self-discipline  in  reporting 
on  the  law.” 

*  *  * 

Orville  Simons,  circulation 
promotion  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  —  the  Hymes 
Award  of  the  Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  “lating  contribution  in 
the  field  of  circulation.” 

«  *  * 

Richard  Carelli — named  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  succeeding 
Stephen  G.  Shipp,  who  has 
transferred  to  the  Charleston 
AP  staff.  Milton  W.  (Pat) 
Minarcin  Jr. — appointed  AP 
correspondent  in  Pittsburgh. 

*  *  * 

John  Hohenberg,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  humane  letters  at 
Wilkes  College,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  June  6  when  he  gives  the 
commencement  address. 

for  May  8,  1971 


JACKE  WOLF,  New  Westminster 
(B.C.)  Columbian  newspapers’ 
writer,  is  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  editorial  writing  prize  ($400) 
in  the  National  Newspaper  Awards 
sponsored  by  the  Toronto  Men's 
Press  Club.  Her  exhibit  covered 
a  wide  range  of  topics. 

*  *  * 

Boe  Tonjes,  formerly  in 
printing  sales — named  classified 
advertising  sales  manager  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Goddard,  city  editor  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  the  only 
woman  ever  to  have  held  that 
position,  has  been  named  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  as  1971  recipient 
of  the  Outstanding  Woman  in 
the  Field  of  Communications 
Award. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jerry  Kvet,  a  police  reporter 
almost  continuously  since  join¬ 
ing  the  Cleveland  Press  in  1957, 
has  become  its  chief  police  re¬ 
porter.  Tony  Natale,  formerly 
chief  police  reporter,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  County  Adminis¬ 
tration  beat. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  L.  Cooper,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  re-elected  chair¬ 
man,  Canadian  section.  Com¬ 
monwealth  Press  Union. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Hillyer,  home  fur¬ 
nishings  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  presented  with  the 
Writers  Hall  of  Fame  Award 
during  the  Southern  Furniture 
Exposition  at  High  Point,  N.C. 
*  *  * 

Frijd  Jones,  conservation 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
— Appointed  to  the  Citizens’ 
Council  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Environmental  Re¬ 
sources. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  Murray,  financial 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post 
since  1947,  retired.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  George  Johnston, 
a  writer  and  editor  for  the  Post 
since  1962. 


Donald  L.  Martz,  Phoenix 
Republic  &  Gazette,  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  Group  of  Circulation 
Executives  of  the  Metropolitan 
Newspapers  of  the  West.  Carl 
F.  SCHROEGEL,  Seattle  Times, 
succeeded  William  Myers,  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  as 
chairman. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  A.  Wiley,  assistant 
professor  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity,  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  elected  eastern  regional 
vicepresident  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  professional  advertising 
fraternity.  He  succeeds  Prof. 
Daniel  Pliskin,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University. 

*  if  * 

John  Clift  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Denison  (Texas)  Herald 
— presented  the  Humanitarian 
Award  by  the  Lake  Texhoma 
Association  as  “the  person 
judged  to  have  contributed  the 
most  to  promoting  the  Lake 
Texhoma  area.” 

*  ♦  * 

George  H.  Clark — appointed 
editor  of  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Advertiser. 

it  *  * 

Jack  Regan  —  named  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Hali¬ 
fax  (N.S.)  Mail-Star  replacing 
Kenneth  E.  Foran  who  is  now 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Helifax  Chronicle-Herald. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  E.  Lauf,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Danbury  (Cenn.) 
News-Times  —  appointed  news 
editor  of  the  Sunbury  (Pa.) 
Daily  Item. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WiLUAM  E.  Anderson,  police 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star — recipient  of  the 
Lester  M.  Hunt  Award  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  reporting. 

an* 

William  A.  Williams,  for¬ 
mer  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Norwich  (N.Y.) 
Sun,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star. 
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High  court 
newspaper 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  has  up¬ 
held  the  right  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  to  edit  advertising 
copy. 

Striking  down  the  claim  of 
censorship  raised  by  a  motion 
picture  producer,  the  court  de¬ 
clared  : 

“We  can  find  nothing  in  the 
United  States  Constitution,  any 
federal  statute,  or  any  control¬ 
ling  precedent  that  allows  us  to 
compel  a  private  newspaper  to 
publish  advertisements  without 
editorial  control  of  their  con¬ 
tent  merely  because  such  adver¬ 
tisements  are  not  legally  ob¬ 
scene  or  unla^^’ful.” 

The  Associates  &  Aldrich 
Company,  producers  of  “The 
Killing  of  Sister  George,”  at¬ 
tacked  the  legality  of  the  Times' 
screening  code  which  it  invoked 
to  alter  drawings  and  text  in  an 
ad.  A  reference  to  deviate  sexual 
conduct  was  eliminated.  The  ad 
was  printed  and  paid  for. 

The  producers  contended  that 
the  original  ad  submitted  to  the 
Times  was  similar  to  one  used 
in  other  cities,  in  newspapers 
and  on  billboards.  The  drawings 
and  written  material  were  said 
to  be  part  of  the  artistic  whole 
and  the  hallmark  of  the  movie. 

The  appellate  court  took  the 
same  position  as  that  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  which  denied  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  petition  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  enforcement  of  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  code. 

“The  decree  sought,”  the 
rourts  said,  “would  violate  the 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press; 
that  a  newspaper  publisher  may 
not  be  forced  to  publish  adver¬ 
tisements  which,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  are  in  poor  taste  or  of¬ 
fensive  to  its  readers.” 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


upholds 
ad  code 


In  any  event,  the  court  added, 
“the  Times  is  not  a  govern¬ 
mental  agency,  subject  to  regu¬ 
lation.”  The  press  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  have  had  a  history  of 
disassociation,  the  court  noted, 
dismissing  the  assertion  that  the 
Red  Lion  rule  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  applied  to  broadcasters 
would  outlaw  censorship  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Commercial  exploitation,” 
the  appellate  court  held,  “is  sub- 
jetc  to  less  protection  than  other 
types  of  speech.” 

The  court  gave  little  weight 
to  the  producers’  argument  that 
the  Times  was  subject  to  state 
action  as  a  “semi-monopoly”  and 
because  of  its  “quasi-public  jm)- 
sition.” 

“Even  if  state  action  were 
present,  as  in  an  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  state-supported  uni¬ 
versity,  there  is  still  the  free¬ 
dom  to  exercise  subjective  edi¬ 
torial  discretion  in  rejecting  a 
proffered  article,”  the  court  said. 

In  conclusion,  the  decision 
stated:  “Appellant  has  not  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  courts  or  any 
governmental  agency  should  dic¬ 
tate  the  contents  of  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

• 

Muiiageiiieiit  seminar 

for  women  on  May  11 

A  management  .seminar  for 
women  in  journali.sm  and  com¬ 
munications  will  l)e  conducted 
Tuesday,  May  11,  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  at  Burlington  House  in 
New  York  City. 

The  day-long  program  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  na¬ 
tional  profe.ssional  society  and 
the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  will  in¬ 
clude  problem-solving  roundta¬ 
bles  and  an  afternoon  panel  on 
“Climbing  the  Career  Ladder — 
What  It  Takes.”  Co-chairmen 
are  Patricia  Ludorf,  .1.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Co.,  New  York,  and  Miss 
Guin  Hall,  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner,  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

• 

Collectors’  guide 

The  Worldwide  Newspaper 
Collectors  Club  has  begpin  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  official  journal 
which  contains  stories  of  press 
history  and  most-wanted  items. 
The  editor  is  Peter  Wild,  114 
Woodhouse  Lane,  Sale,  Chesire, 
England. 


ANPA’s  1972  date: 

April  ill  New  York 

The  dates  for  the  1972  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  set  as  April  24- 
27.  The  place,  as  usual,  will  be 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City. 

At  this  year’s  convention  the 
ANPA  members  approved  a 
change  in  bylaws  that  empoiv- 
ers  the  hoard  of  directors  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  annual  meeting  for 
any  time  in  March,  April  or 
May,  in  New  York  City  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Colorado  orders 
full  pricing  in 
automobile  ads 

Under  a  ruling  handed  down 
by  Colorado  attorney  general 
Duke  Dunbar,  advertisements 
placed  by  car  dealers  must  in¬ 
clude  the  full  price  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  plus  any  additional  costs 
which  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
eventual  buyer. 

Dunbar’s  ruling  is  aimed  at 
ads  containing  the  price  of  a 
vehicle  “without  disclosing  that 
certain  incidental  charges,  such 
as  handling  and  delivery  fees, 
are  neither  reflected  by  nor  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  advertised  price.” 

The  attorney  general,  in  no¬ 
tifying  all  dealers  in  Colorado 
by  letter,  is  seeking  voluntary 
compliance  under  the  Colorado 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  or  his 
office  will  take  legal  action 
against  firms  violating  the  regu¬ 
lation. 

Dunbar  stipulates  that  adver¬ 
tisements  for  new  and  used  cai’S 
must  reflect  all  additional  costs, 
excluding  all  taxes,  that  would 
be  a  part  of  the  final  price.  The 
price  without  the  incidental 
charges  could  be  listed  in  the 
advertisement  as  long  as  it  also 
includes  a  statement  describing 
other  services  or  fees  for  which 
the  dealer  expects  to  be  com- 
l)ensated. 

The  ruling  apparently  places 
the  responsibility  of  conforming 
on  the  car  dealers  and  no  men¬ 
tion  was  made  concerning  any 
responsibilities  of  the  media 
carrying  the  advertisement. 

• 

Boston  Globe  to  Q&T 

The  Boston  Globe  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Quinn  and  John¬ 
son  Inc.,  of  Boston  has  been 
selected  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising  for  both  circulation  and 
advei'tising  promotions. 


Cartoonists 
will  receive 
LB  J  welcome 

By  Mary  Ficklen 

The  guys  who  often  draw  cow¬ 
boy  hats  on  politicians  for  edi¬ 
torial  pages  will  meet  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Southwest  May 
27-29  when  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Editorial  Cartoonists 
gathers  in  Austin,  Texas. 

The  group  is  coming  to  Texas 
at  the  invitation  of  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of 
near-by  Johnson  City. 

More  than  half  of  the  150 
members  of  the  AAEC  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  hand  for  visits 
to  the  LBJ  Ranch  and  the  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  Memorial  Lo- 
brary  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

The  former  president’s  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  original  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  will  be  housed 
in  the  library  which  is  scheduled 
to  open  May  22. 

Mrs.  Willie  Day  Taylor,  aide 
to  the  former  President,  will  be 
semi-official  hostess  for  the  con¬ 
vention.  She  is  well  known  to 
cartoonists  for  her  familiar  let¬ 
ters  bearing  “The  White  House” 
return  and  from  her  introduc¬ 
tion  in  person  by  the  President 
w’hen  he  entertained  AAEC 
members  at  the  White  House  in 
May,  1968. 

Mrs.  Taylor  solicited  thou¬ 
sands  of  artist-autographed 
original  cartoons  for  the  John¬ 
son  collection.  Her  goal,  she 
said,  was  to  preserve  contem¬ 
porary  cartoon  comment  on  the 
Johnson  Administration  for  pos¬ 
terity. 

Dailies  are  hosts 

Texas  dailies  will  entertain 
the  artists  during  their  stay  in 
the  state.  The  San  Antonio 
Light  and  the  San  Antoyiio  Ex¬ 
press  are  to  host  a  dinner  in 
that  city.  The  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Hotuston  Post  will 
provide  lunch  during  a  day-long 
visit  to  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tical  and  Space  Agency  and  the 
Astrodome.  The  final  gathering 
in  Austin  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Officers  for  the  AAEC  are: 
president,  John  Milt  Morris,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Hy  Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-ilnion;  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Gene  Basset,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers;  third  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Eugene  Payne,  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Jack  Jurden,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Evening  News- 
Journal. 
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News  library  i  i 

chiefs  at  API  Publisher  waives  testimonial 


Twenty-eight  newspaper  li-  raises  fund  for  elderly  poor 

brarians  will  attend  a  one-week 


seminar  beginning  Monday 

(May  10)  at  the  American  Press  A  drive  for  “Save  Our  Seniors”  passed  the 
Institute,  Columbia  University.  $25,000  mark  this  week,  assuring  Miami 
Members  are:  Beach  senior  citizens  that  no  elderly  person 

E.  Frances  Barger,  Dallas  "’ill  any  longer  go  to  bed  hungry. 

Mortiin^  News.  The  campaign  began  in  an  unusual  fashion 

Louise  M.  Barker,  Johnson  after  community  leaders  had  planned  a  party 
at]/  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle.  honoring  Paul  M.  Bruun  Sr.,  publisher  of 
Margie  B.  Beehler,  Allentown  the  ten-year  old  twice-weekly  Miami  Beach 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle.  Reporter.  The  occasion  was  the  publisher’s 

Olga  Boeckel,  Red  Bank  65th  birthday  and  the  paper’s  10th  anniver- 
{N. 3.)  Daily  Register.  sarj‘. 

Eugene  G.  Brady  .Jr.,  Mem-  Tickets  for  the  dinner  were  $25  each  and 
phis  Commercial  Appeal.  plans  were  to  give  the  crusading  publisher  a 

Gerald  I).  Brown,  Akroii  Bea-  new  Cadillac.  With  reservations  which  assured 
con  Journal.  an  overflow  crowd  at  the  Fountainebleau  Ho- 

Frances  J.  Curry,  Windstrr  tel,  Bruun  called  the  dinner  off  at  the  last 
(Ont.)  Star.  minute. 

Mamie  G.  Denson,  Macon  “My  conscience  wouldn’t  let  me  go  through 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Neivs.  with  it,”  Bruun  wrote  in  his  column,  “Bruun 
Joseph  DiMarino,  Philadel-  Over  Miami.”  “My  reporters  had  written  about 
phia  Inquirer.  the  elderly  poking  through  garbage  cans 

Helen  L.  Everts,  Lancaster  looking  for  food — oldsters  who  were  unable 
(Pa.)  Newspapers.  to  eat  the  government  surplus  food.  The  pow- 

John  Hanna,  London  (Ont.)  dered  egg  mix  made  them  ill,  and  they  had  no 
Free  Press.  ovens  to  bake  and  utilize  the  other  products. 

Anne  B.  Jennings,  Riverside  They  needed  salt,  sugar-free  products,  fresh 
(Calif.)  Press  and  Enterprise.  fruits  and  vegetables. 

William  Jeske,  Milwaukee  “I  was  perturbed.  How  could  I  sit  down  to 
Journal.  a  $25-a-plate  dinner  when  just  a  few  blocks 

Beatrice  S.  Kaya,  Honolnln  away,  there  were  people  hungry,”  Biniun  ex- 
Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin. 


plained.  “I  have  never  owned  a  Cadillac  car. 

I  couldn’t  now,  under  the  circumstances,  es¬ 
pecially  while  people  in  my  city  were  starv¬ 
ing.” 

Instead  of  the  banquet,  Bruun  hoped  to 
raise  $7,500 — the  cost  of  the  Cadillac,  and  do¬ 
nate  it  to  the  seniors, 

A  Marine  sergeant  in  Vietnam  joined  resi¬ 
dents,  visitors  and  their  friends  from  around 
the  nation  in  their  generosity.  The  sergeant’s 
$50  money  order  was  the  sparkplug  that 
really  touched  the  drive  off. 

“When  we  reached  $15,000  friends  urged  me 
to  stop.  They  insisted  more  couldn’t  be  gotten. 
At  $20,000  I  was  flabbergasted.  Now  at  $25,- 
000  I  am  overwhelmed,”  exclaimed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  ran  several  full-page  coupon  ads 
asking  for  donations  of  $1  per  family. 

About  200  seniors  on  welfare  are  now  being 
assisted  and  plans  are  being  made  to  add 
fresh  meat  and  chicken  to  the  supplementary 
food.  Bruun  is  now  consulting  with  Senior 
Citizens  of  Dade  County  for  purchase  of  a 
truck  for  “Meals  on  Wheels,”  a  program  for 
the  elderly  poor. 

The  jubilant  publisher  concluded  happily, 
“It’s  been  the  best  birthday  of  my  life.  A  food 
truck  for  the  elderly  poor  will  give  me  more 
happiness  than  a  fleet  of  Cadillacs  for  myself.” 


Anne  Legett,  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate. 

Carol  Lindsay,  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

Lorrayne  Mathews,  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman. 

Shirley  E.  Mooney,  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun  and  Province. 

Joyce  S.  Mott,  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  Neivs. 

Grace  1).  Parch,  Cleveland 
Plain.  Dealer. 

William  C.  Robbins,  iriscoH- 
sin  State  Journal,  Madison. 

Marilyn  H.  Rollins,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Twin 
City  Sentinel. 

Alison  Schoenfeld,  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Potter  H.  Shearer,  Lockport 
(N.Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal. 

Zola  A.  Smith,  Anchorage 
Times. 

Ruth  C.  Taylor,  Newport. 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald. 

Harish  Trivedi,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

Elizabeth  K.  Webb,  Bangor 
(Me.)  News. 

Israel  paper’s  rep 

INTA  Advertising,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Jerusalem 
Post,  Israel’s  English-language 
newspaper. 


Bring  back  those 
cig  ad  jingles 

Tobacco  admen  say  that  one 
thing  the  public  misses  the  most 
about  not  having  to  watch  cig- 
aret  commercials  are  the 
jingles. 

The  tobacco  manufacturers, 
E&P  has  learned,  are  hard  at 
work  considering  ways  to  satis¬ 
fy  this  want. 

One  of  the  methods  under 
consideration  is  the  installation 
of  special  cassette  recording 
units  on  cigaret  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  A  selection  of  commer¬ 
cial  jingles  would  be  played 
when  the  smoker  dropped  his 
coins  into  the  machine  to  buy 
a  pack  of  cigarets. 

• 

2  newsmen  on  Ohio 
Assembly  study  panel 

Two  Ohio  newspapermen  have 
been  appointed  to  a  statewide 
committee  to  study  the  operation 
of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly 
and  to  make  recommendations 
for  its  improvement. 

E.  B.  Wright  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  based  weekly. 
Forest  Hills  Journal  and  Com¬ 
munity  Journal,  and  Robert  C. 
Dix,  business  manager  of  the 
daily  Martins  Ferry  Times- 
Leader,  were  those  named  to  the 
25  member  panel. 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
I  THEY’LL  SENATE  I 
\  TO  YOU  FOR  / 
$8.00 


I  ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

>  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avciim.  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ■ 

I  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

J  Please  start  m/ subscription  now,  addressed  to:  J 

I  ] Name  .  J 

State . Zip .  I 


$8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries.  $20  a  year. 


Address  . 

City . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  ... 
□  Remittance  enclosed 
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PpPorters 
ers  spent 
ng  the  story  of 
^  was  a  child. 


The  girl:  Diana  Oughton, 
Bryn  Mawr  graduate  turned  terrorist. 
UPl  documents  her  tragic  life 
and  death  in  a  significant, 
disturbing  5-part  series. 
Will  your  paper  missel? 

Last  March,  Diana  Oughton  and 

“Weatherman’’t^|^^^^ui^^^H 
by  an 

Americ^^^^^^^t  the^^^^nl^ 

Diana,  a^^^^nnd  loving^^^Aiil 
became  a  te^^^^Kven  moj^^^Hna. 


How  could  it  havl^H 
Lucinda  Fran^f 
almost  a  montW 
Diana  from  tm 


-  ^ 


rea 


ow 


UPI  is  at  the  scene 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10017 


They  were  assisted  by  Diana’s  family  and 
friends.  They  visited  cities  where  Diana 
had  gone  to  school,  worked  and  was 
active  as  a  radical. 


Result?  “The  story  of  Diana— the  making 
of  a  terrorist.”  This  five-part  series 
portraying  Diana  Oughton  as  the  product 
and  victim  of  American  society  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  journalism 
of  the  past  decade.  It  is  too  important 
not  to  be  read.  If  you  don’t  want  your 
paper  and  readers  to  miss  out  on  the 
important  journalism  of  today, 
contact  Wayne  Sargent,  DPI’s  VP  for 
Sales  in  New  York. 


Picture  editor  job 
gaining  in  status 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

The  role  of  the  picture  editor 
on  many  newspapers  has  been 
upgraded  and  that  action  in¬ 
cludes  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  pic¬ 
ture  editors  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  something  more 
than  caption  writers  is  that  top 
editors  have  become  more  pic¬ 
tures  conscious  and  are  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  better  pictures 
daily.  Also,  reporters  are  being 
urged  to  think  of  picture  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  they  develop  stories. 

These  are  some  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Dane  Bath,  the 
Tribune’s  picture  editor,  who 
came  to  the  newspaper  from  The 
Paper  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  won  several 
awards  during  its  short  life. 
Some  of  these  awards  were  for 
the  use  of  pictures  and  Bath 
was  The  Paper’s  picture  editor. 

As  a  result  of  con.stant  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  picture  page  and 
throughout  the  news  sections  of 
the  paper,  the  use  of  photos  in 
the  'Tribune  the  past  three  years 
has  improved  immensely.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  Bath  said,  the 
Tribune  has  been  willing  to 
spend  money  to  send  people  to 
seminars,  conferences,  conven¬ 
tions  etc.,  to  exchange  ideas  and 
has  been  willing  to  try  new  and 
different  layouts  and  styling 
when  suggested. 


photographer  will  cause  the  edi¬ 
tor  to  reject  the  picture  because 
he  hasn’t  time  to  chase  back  to 
the  photo  studio  and  get  com¬ 
plete  captions. 

The  photographer  needs  to 
know  all  about  what  he’s  shoot¬ 
ing  and  have  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  the  action  in  his  pic¬ 
tures.  Too  often  they  fail  to  do 
their  homework  and  lack  of  this 
is  reflected  in  the  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  assignment. 

Bath  believes  photographers 
should  be  well  informed,  read¬ 
ing,  daily,  his  own  newspaper, 
all  the  competition,  news  maga¬ 
zines,  and  listening  to  radio  and 
television.  Too  often  they  are 
unfamiliar  with  a  story  which 
has  been  in  the  news  for  days. 

Pictures  that  talk 

As  a  reporter  works  with  a 
notebook  and  typewriter,  the 
photographer’s  chief  work  is 
with  a  camera.  Because  the  re¬ 
porter  can  type  doesn’t  mean 
he’s  a  writer,  Bath  reasons,  and 
by  the  same  token  because  a 
photographer  can  expose  film 
properly  doesn’t  make  him  a 
communicator.  He  must  take 
pictures  that  say  something,  that 
communicate. 

Bath  is  for  realism  among 
picture  editors  and  photograph¬ 
ers  since  they  have  to  work 


within  the  limitations  of  the  the  reader  inside  the  mind  of  the 
space  and  layout  of  their  news-  subject. 

paper.  Where  the  tv  cameraman  has 

A  repotrer  writing  a  column  him  at  a  disadvantage  is  in  ac- 
length  story  must  have  a  news-  tion  shots.  The  tv  can  more  ef- 
worthy  subject,  well  presented  fectively  show  a  basketball 
and  of  interest  to  the  reader,  player  sinking  a  basket,  or  a 
Similarly,  a  photog  who  expects  fire  roaring  through  a  building, 
to  get  a  3-column  by  7-inch  pic-  but  it  is  the  still  photographer 
ture  into  the  paper,  equal  to  a  who  can  capture  the  mood  of 
column-length  story,  must  have  the  winning  coach,  cheerleader, 
a  topical,  newsworthy,  interest-  fan,  or  player,  or  portray  the 
ing  picture.  feelings  of  a  small  boy  whose 

"Too  often,  editors  and  photog-  dog  is  trapped  in  the  fire, 
raphers  part  company  because  Smaller,  lighter  cameras  and 
the  photographer  views  his  pic-  the  use  of  special  lenses  give 
tures  solely  from  an  artistic  the  photographer  an  opportun- 
viewpoint  without  regard  to  ity  to  get  in  close  to  report  the 
their  ability  to  tell  the  news.  action  or  the  mood  without  be- 
Sometimes  the  photographer  coming  part  of  the  action, 
has  a  legitimate  complaint  in  Maintaining  good  rapport  with 
the  area  of  photo  assignments;  photographers  is  one  of  the  pic- 
that  is  when  a  story  can  better  ture  editor’s  important  jobs, 
be  told  in  words.  But  if  a  story  Bath  .said.  Morale  is  important, 
can  better  be  presented  in  pic-  From  time  to  time,  the  Tribune 
tures,  editors  must  be  willing  to  displays  pictures  that  might 
cut  back  on  the  word  men  in  otherwise  not  warrant  it,  in 
order  to  provide  space  for  the  order  to  help  boost  a  photog- 
pictures.  rapher’s  morale. 

Bath  is  opposed  to  the  stiff,  Bath  says  editors  must  recog- 
posed  shot  and  says  there  is  no  nize  that  a  photographer  takes 
excuse  for  making  it.  Candid  great  pride  in  his  work  and 
photography  will  draw  the  at-  work  to  stimulate  them.  A  pic- 
tention  of  the  reader,  for  Bath  ture  editor  must  be  willing  to 
believes  there  is  something  of  discuss  picture  use  with  a  pho- 
the  voyeur  in  all  of  us.  tographer,  for  it  is  sometimes 

The  way  the  paper  plays  pic-  difficult  for  a  photographer  to 
tures  should  have  changed  long  understand  why  a  picture  wasn’t 
ago  with  the  advent  of  tv  in  the  used  larger,  or  perhaps  wasn’t 
news  media.  Certainly  it  has  used  at  all. 
changed  the  role  of  the  news-  Picture  editor  and  photog- 
paper  photographer,  who  has  a  rapher  must  work  as  a  team  and 
particular  advantage  over  the  there  must  be  a  condition  of 
tv  cameras.  His  work  is  there  mutual  respect.  Second-guessing 
for  the  reader  to  study  for  a  by  a  picture  editor  of  a  photog- 
few  seconds,  a  minute  or  an  rapher  destroys  pride  and  mor- 
hour.  The  still  photographer  can  ale  and  usually  accomplishes 
capture  mood,  can  almost  take  little,  Bath  said. 


Time  given  phoings 

Photographers  also  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  picture 
stories  and  ideas,  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  time  and  facilities  to  print 
and  mount  prints  for  photo  con¬ 
tests. 

Many  photographers  fail  to 
understand  the  picture  editor  is 
their  best  friend  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  Bath  said.  Often  the  two 
seem  to  be  working  at  cross  pur¬ 
poses. 

Photographers  must  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  faced  by  the 
picture  editor  in  laying  out 
work,  crowding  it  into  tight 
newspapers  where  each  inch  of 
space  is  extremely  valuable. 
They  can  help  the  picture  editor 
by  moving  around  on  an  assign¬ 
ment,  shooting  from  various 
angles,  and  offering  prints 
cropped  horizontally  and  ver¬ 
tically,  with  action  left  to  right 
and  right  to  left,  Bath  said. 

Complete  and  accurate  cap¬ 
tions  are  imperative,  yet  most 
photographers  fail  miserably 
here,  in  Bath’s  opinion.  Often, 
particularly  in  a  deadline  situa¬ 
tion,  incomplete  captioning  by  a 
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SOMEfIMES  SINNERS,  but  mostly  winners  in  photographic  skill  get  a  "Spinning"  from  Dane 
Bath,  picture  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  (Photo  for  E4P  by  W.  Vendetta). 
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LETTERFLEX  I  Producjng  nowspapct;. 
uveryday  by  linking  photo;  omposition  and 
letterpress  punting  for  n'laxinuin'!  savings. 


Ideal  for  most  newspapers  under  100,000  in 
daily  circulation,  each  LETTERFLEX  I  System 
produces  up  to  20  plates  per  hour  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  working  environment. 


Reliability  has  been  established  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  at  over  a  half-dozen  newspapers.  If 
your  newspaper  needs  nrcven  r  oouction  lu.t 
an  oxpnrin  ;  see  the  LETTERFLEX  I  Plate¬ 
making  System. 


For  more  information  about  LETTERFLEX  con 
tact,  Letterflex  Systems,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
Clarksville,  Maryland  21029,  301-531  5711. 


w.R.  GRACE  &  CO 


Productivity ...  is  responding  to 
demand  for  a  really  productive 
CRT  typesetter  by  many  of  the 
world’s  leading  newspapers,  type¬ 
setters,  publishers  and  printers. 

There  are  101  Linotron  SOS’s 
setting  high  speed  computerized 
type— worldwide  (as  of  April  1971), 
including  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  users 
below.  And  the  list  keeps  growing. 

Let  us  give  the  details  on  the  SOS— 
the  one  CRT  typesetter  with  proven 
performance  the  world  over.  If  you 
wish  we’ll  also  send  you  our  complete 
user  list.  L/IXIOTROiy 


NEWSPAPERS 

Alberquerque  (N.M.)  Journal-Tribune 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  Herald-Post 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  (2) 

Hightstown  (N.  J.)  Triangle  Publications  (3) 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin  g>  Advertiser 

London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal  l>  Sentinal  (2) 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  (2) 

Oklahoman  (Okla.)  Times  (2) 

Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  &  Province 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (2) 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (2) 


Alexander  Typesetting,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Black  Dot,  Crystal  Lake,  III. 

Composition  Methods,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
C  &  E  System,  Dallas,  Texas 
Dynamic  Composition,  Merriam,  Kan. 
Typofilm,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Typotronics,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Unitron  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PUBLISHERS  &  PRINTERS 

Canadian  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Toronto 
Dittler  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Foote  &  Davies,  Doraville,  Ga. 

Judd  1  Detweiler,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lockheed  Missile  Corp.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Mid  City  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2) 

News  Publishing  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Photo  Data,  Washington,  D.C. 

Review  li  Herald,  Washington,  D.C. 

Riverside  Press,  Dallas,  Texas 


Linotron  5D5’s 
in  production  i 
at  Mergenthaler's  i 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,^ 
Plant,  f 


Mergenthaler 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Orive,  P.  0.  Box  82 
Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803;  (518)  894-1300 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 
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Plant  •  equipment 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^  . . . . 


HOPES  ARE  STILL  HIGH  at  Harris-Intertype  that 
its  exhibit  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  in  Cincinnati  next  month  will  include  the 
much  heralded  Purdy  &  McIntosh  photocomp  machine. 
The  think  people  in  England  (where  P&M  is  located) 
and  at  H-I  in  the  States  are  working  late  hours  prepar¬ 
ing  the  expected,  low-price,  (speed  35  newspaper  1pm) 
unit  for  the  show.  The  least  of  their  problems  is  find¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  name  for  it. 

9|c  4:  4c 

EXPANDING  FAIRCHILD  LINE— The  Electro/ Set 
line  of  keyboards,  from  Fairchild,  has  a  new  member 
in  the  Electro/ Set  436.  It’s  a  paper  tape  punching  unit 
for  the  Compugi’aphic  4961  phototypesetter  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  direct  input  for  on-line  operation.  The  new  key¬ 
board,  according  to  Richard  J.  Robinson,  division  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  has  all  the  goodies  of  the  Electro/ Set  430 
plus  an  extra  row  of  17  keys  which  provide  multiple 
functions  and  special  codes  required  for  high  speed  op¬ 
eration  of  the  4961. 

❖  *  * 

FIRST  STEP  TO  EXPANSION— The  Statesman- 
Journal,  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Oregon  Stateman  and 
Capital  Journal^  has  plugged  in  its  new  Intertype  Foto- 
tronic  1200  photocomp  machine  to  complete  phase-one 
of  an  expansion  program  aimed  at  eventual  conversion 
to  offset.  The  1200  interfaces  with  an  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puter  system.  This  summer  will  see  delivery  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Fototronic  TxT  to  get  out  the  news  copy. 

:te  4c 

ANOTHER  STATESMAN  AND  ANOTHER  1200— 
Meanwhile  in  Boise,  Idaho,  the  Idaho  Stateman  has  on¬ 
line  its  own  1200  and  another  on  order  along  with  a  TxT. 
The  running  1200  interfaces  with  a  PDP-8  computer 
with  DECisk  drives  and  three  AKI  keyboards.  'Three 
additional  AKI’s  are  in  the  order  book.  This  Statesman 
is  experimenting  with  various  kinds  of  wrap-around 
letterpress  plates. 

*  *  He 

WHAT  PUBLISHER  DOESN’T  LIKE  TO  SAVE 
MONEY  and  that’s  what  a  suggestion  by  William  Sup¬ 
ples,  pressman  at  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News  did  for  his  publisher,  Richard  Drukker.  Supples’ 
bee  in  the  bonnet  was  to  bevel  the  leading  edges  of  news¬ 
print  roll  dollies  to  eliminate  damage  from  bumping. 
The  paper  rewarded  the  pressman  with  a  $211  check, 
10  percent  of  the  amount  the  paper  estimated  it  saved. 

He  *  He 

OCR  COMPOSITION  SEMINAR— Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  has  a  composition  input  optical  char¬ 
acter  recognition  seminar  on  the  calendar.  May  26-28, 
and  Ralph  I.  Squire,  who’s  handling  the  details,  said  it 
gives  newspaper  people  a  better  knowledge  of  OCR  be¬ 
fore  attending  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  (the  first  major  newspaper  mechanical  show 
to  exhibit  OCR  equipment) .  Day-one  of  the  seminar  will 
hear  speakers  such  as  Jacob  Rabinow,  president  of  the 
Rabinow  Engineering  Division,  Control  Data,  and  Dr. 
Jacob  Millman,  Columbia  U.  professor,  (also  co-developer 
of  the  CompuScan  OCR)  give  OCR  background.  On  Day- 
two  the  manufacturers  will  have  a  word  or  several  hun¬ 
dred  about  their  products,  and  the  last  day  will  give  ac¬ 
tual  OCR  equipment  users  the  chance  to  describe  the  ups 
and  downs  of  OCR  use.  Squire  is  at  the  RIT  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center,  One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  14623. 
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Linotron  composes 
hook  size  pages 


A  photocomp  system  which 
sets  book  size  pages  of  type, 
line  art  and  halftones,  all  in  the 
same  process,  has  been  delivered 
to  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com¬ 
mand  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  system,  which  utilizes  a 
second  generation  Linotron  1010, 
does  not  have  full  newspaper 
page  makeup  capabilities  at  ^is 
time  but  a  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.  spokesman  did  not  rule 
out  that  development  for  the 
future. 

The  system,  called  the  Lino¬ 
tron  Lexical  Graphical  Compos¬ 
ing  Printer  (LGCP),  is  a  re¬ 
finement  of  the  original  Lino¬ 
tron  1010  area  composition  sys¬ 
tem  jointly  developed  by  CBS 
Laboratories  and  Mergenthaler, 
a  division  of  ELTRA  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  applies  the  functions  of 
the  256  television  cameras 
through  the  use  of  a  cathode 
ray  tube  to  set  pages  from  com¬ 
puter  programmed  tapes.  The 
original  Linotron  1010  was  the 
first  application  of  area  com¬ 
position,  compared  to  previous 
methods  of  composing  type  one 
line  at  a  time. 

The  new  generation  Linotron 
LGCP  accomplishes  the  page- 
at-a-time  composition  of  graph¬ 
ics  and  type  simultaneously  with 
the  aid  of  a  graphic  copier,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Kenneth  Moore, 
CBS  Laboratories  visual  sys¬ 
tems  general  manager,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Linotron 
hardware  development.  The 
graphic  copier  records  graphic 
inputs,  continuous  tone,  half¬ 
tone,  or  line  art  on  magnetic 
tape.  Halftone  prints  are  de- 
screened  by  the  copier.  When 
the  magnetic  tape  is  played 
back,  pictures  are  electronically 
screened,  generating  halftone 
dots  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two 
million  per  second. 

Where  to  be  inserted 

When  written  material  is  fed 
to  the  format  processor,  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  as  to  where  the 
graphics  are  to  be  inserted. 
While  the  text  is  fed  to  the  for¬ 
mat  processor,  the  graphics  are 
fed  to  the  copier.  Each  picture 
is  recorded  on  video  magnetic 
tape  and  identified.  The  format 
processor  output  is  recorded  on 
digital  magnetic  tape. 

The  digital  tape  is  played  on 
a  digital  tape  reader  with  the 


corresponding  video  tape  placed 
on  a  video  tape  player.  The 
digital  tape  calls  out  x>ositions 
and  all  lexical  information,  leav¬ 
ing  room  for  the  graphics.  The 
graphics,  composed  or  recorded 
on  film,  are  placed  in  position 
through  the  video  tape  player. 
An  average  page  of  text  and 
graphics  is  completed  in  ten  sec¬ 
onds,  compared  with  the  hours 
involved  in  conventional  type¬ 
setting  and  halftone  production, 
or  graphic  and  lexical  manual 
stripping. 

Projecting  on  CRT 

The  new  process  of  area  com¬ 
position  is  accomplished  by  pro¬ 
jecting  character  images  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  set  of  interchange¬ 
able  grids  on  command  onto  the 
light-sensitive  surface  of  a  cath¬ 
ode  ray  tube.  The  tube  functions 
as  a  myriad  of  television  cam¬ 
eras,  each  aimed  at  a  different 
character.  Each  grid  contains 
256  different  alpha-numeric  type 
symbols.  The  projected  charac¬ 
ters  are  converted  into  video 
signals,  amplified  and  caused  to 
appear  in  any  desired  position 
or  size  on  a  second  CRT  screen. 
As  they  appear  on  the  screen 
they  are  instantly  recorded  on 
film  in  the  full  page  format 
desired. 

• 

N.Y.  News  orders 
presses  from  Motter 

Contracts  for  construction  of 
26  rotogravure  press  units  and 
one  rotogravure  proof  press 
have  been  awarded  by  New 
York  News  Inc.  to  John  C.  Mot¬ 
ter  Printing  Press  Co.  of  York, 
Pa. 

The.se  presses  will  be  installed 
in  two  parallel  rows  of  13  units 
each  in  the  $29-million  color 
printing  plant  being  built  by 
the  News  at  Newspoint  in 
Queens  on  the  banks  of  the 
East  River.  Each  press  will 
print  128-page  color-gravure 
magazines  with  96  of  the  pages 
in  full  color. 

Motter  presses  will  also  be 
used  to  produce  the  News  Sun¬ 
day  color  comics.  The  maximum 
web  width  will  be  106  inches. 

First  units  are  scheduled  for 
delivery  in  November,  with  fi¬ 
nal  delivery  of  all  components 
in  February,  1972. 
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How  staff  attitude 
on  offset  changed 


The  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier, 
first  newspaper  in  what  is  now 
the  Lee  Enterprises  group, 
went  offset  late  last  year.  An 
interesting  story  about  the  con¬ 
version  appeared  in  a  recent 
“open  house”  supplement  to  the 
Courier.  It  was  written  by  Loree 
Roach,  women’s  editor. 

She  related  how  many  times 
the  staff  was  ready  to  go  back 
to  the  old  familiar  letterpress 
operation,  “but  the  boss  (Albert 
M.  Efner,  publisher)  had  al¬ 
ready  made  a  dowm  payment  on 
the  new  press  (Goss  Urbanite), 
the  magic  boxes  and  all  that 
wax  we  paste  up  a  page  with, 
so,  as  the  saying  goes,  it  was 
like  it  or  lump  it.” 

Now  the  staff  thinks  it  is  over 
the  hump,  Loree  wrote.  Her  de¬ 
scription: 

“Where  grimy  old  typecases 
used  to  gather  dust  and  type 
lice  we  now  have  machines  that 
look  like  glorified  gasoline 
pumps.  Where  we  used  to  have 
an  iron  table  for  each  page  in 
the  paper,  we  now  have  two 
consoles  where  men  make  up  the 
pages,  two  or  more  at  a  time. 

“Now  our  pages  are  all  on 
paper  before  and  after  they  are 
printed.  They  look  the  same  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  the  press  as  they 
do  in  the  paper. 

Heller  pielures 

“Surprisingly  enough,  some  of 
the  pictures  look  better  in  the 
paper  than  they  do  before  they 
are  printed.  We  can  no  longer 
tell  whether  a  poor  picture  will 
print  or  not,  because  maybe  it 
w'ill — and  w'ell. 

“In  jiart  of  our  building, 
which  was  a  greasy,  inky  print 
shop,  we  now  have  a  carpet  and 
a  decorative  plant  with  big, 
showy  flowers  on  it.” 


The  Courier  has  been  a  Lee 
paper  since  1890  w’hen  it  was 
purchased  by  Alfred  W.  Lee  and 
his  company  from  Major  A.  H. 
Hamilton,  a  Civil  War  veteran. 
The  Courier  was  first  issued  as 
the  Des  Moines  Courier  in  1848. 

Personnel  in  photo  composing, 
platemaking  and  press  depart¬ 
ments  were  trained  in  proced¬ 
ures  applicable  to  cold  type 
composition  and  offset — some¬ 
times  on  their  own  time — and 
they  did  it  ■while  the  Courier 
continued  to  publish  the  “old” 
product. 

The  new  techniques  were 
learned  over  an  extended  period 
in  1970.  “Hands-on”  training 
was  necessary  for  composing 
room  personnel  in  such  cate¬ 
gories  as  tape  punching  Data- 
Speed  transmission,  phototype¬ 
setting  monitoring  and  mainten- 
nance,  page  pasteup  and  com¬ 
puter  markup. 

Experts  present 

Experts  from  Photon,  Com- 
pugraphic,  nuArc,  Goss,  Star 
Parts,  Chemco,  Pako,  Fincor, 
Hans  Mueller  and  other  firms 
sent  representatives  to  Ottumwa 
and  were  involved  in  installa¬ 
tions  or  training  sessions. 

James  Gunderson,  who  joined 
the  Courier  as  production  man¬ 
ager  in  March,  1970,  from  his 
post  as  production  coordinator 
of  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Mis- 
soulian  was  in  charge  of  the 
transition. 

While  the  training  was  going 
on,  the  Courier  management  de¬ 
cided  to  seek  a  federally  funded 
program  to  upgrade  skills.  Over 
half  the  money  realized  from 
the  program  was  turned  over  to 
employes  who  trained  in  the  new 
technology. 

Charles  Arnce,  assistant  to 


the  production  manager  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  became  the  coordi¬ 
nator  of  production  during  the 
conversion  period. 

A  two-story  pressroom  addi¬ 
tion  and  extensive  remodeling 
were  part  of  the  conversion. 
But  the  soundness  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier’s  building  made  feasible  a 
basically  one-floor  operation. 

The  advertising  department 
was  moved  from  the  second  floor 
to  ground  level  across  from  the 
business  office.  This  was  the 
area  previously  occupied  by  the 
old  press. 


Kelly  thanked 
rival  for  help 
before  he  died 

Two  weeks  ago,  M.  Harold 
Kelly  paid  tribute  to  a  fellow 
publisher  in  New  Jersey  who 
had  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
him  when  it  was  needed  badly. 

On  May  1  scores  of  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  paid  their  final  tribute 
to  “Red”  Kelly  at  a  Mass  in  St. 
Leo  the  Great  Church,  Lincroft. 

Kelly,  a  past  president  of 
NJPA  when  his  newspaper,  the 
Red  Bank  Register,  was  a  week¬ 
ly,  died  April  28  on  the  lawn 
of  his  home  where  he  had  been 
watering  flowers. 

He  had  guided  the  Register’s 
conversion  to  a  daily  operation 
in  1959  and  remained  with  it  as 
publisher  after  Paul  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Block  of  Toledo  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bought  it  in  1965.  Then 
he  buckled  down  to  the  task  of 
improving  the  paper’s  produc¬ 
tion  plant. 

Most  of  the  operations  had 
been  moved  into  the  new  build¬ 
ing  and  on  Cristmas  Eve  a 
devastating  fire  struck,  causing 
damage  estimated  at  $1  million. 

By  good  fortune,  the  Register 


presses  were  still  intact  in  a 
building  across  the  street  and 
immediately  Ernest  W.  Lass, 
publisher  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  arranged  with  Kelly  to 
keep  the  Register  in  business. 

“As  soon  as  I  heard  about  the 
fire  I  called  Hal  and  made  the 
offer  to  help  him,”  Lass  recalled 
later.  “It’s  a  sort  of  tradition 
of  the  trade  to  help  out  I  told 
him,  reminding  him  that  in  1916 
the  Register  had  made  its  plant 
available  to  the  Press  after  a 
fire  wiped  out  its  operation.” 

For  several  weeks  the  type 
and  printing  plates  for  the  Reg¬ 
ister  were  set  and  cast  at  the 
Press  plant.  Now  the  Register 
staff  is  using  temporary  facili¬ 
ties  in  a  building  near  Red 
Bank  and  plans  have  been 
drawn  for  a  new  home  for  the 
Register. 

So,  Kelly  went  to  the  NJPA’s 
meeting  and  presented  a  plaque 
to  Lass  citing  him  for  coopera¬ 
tion  even  though  the  papers 
were  rivals. 


Nashville  orders 
Mark  V  Headliner 

Newspaper  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  agent  for  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  $2-miilion  in  Goss 
press  units. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  James  G.  Stahlman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
and  Amon  Carter  Evans,  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  new  equipment  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  installed  and  in  op¬ 
eration  by  the  fall  of  1972.  In 
addition  to  four  Mark  V  Head¬ 
liner  press  units,  the  new  facili¬ 
ties  will  include  automatic 
pasters,  folders,  reels  and  other 
equipment  which  will  permit 
the  production  of  newspapers 
up  to  144  pages  in  size  at  the 
rate  of  60,000  per  hour. 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687*6356  fc  687*6693 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


HYDRAULIC  PAPER  LIFT — Capitol  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  (College  Park,  Md.)  has  designed  a  new  hydraulic  lift  for 
paper  rolls  in  and  out  of  the  press.  The  lift  has  a  saddle  12"  x  16" 
which  rotates,  making  it  easy  to  line  the  paper  rolls  up  to  the 
spindle.  The  lift  may  also  be  used  to  transport  paper  to  and  from 
the  press. 
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first  in  news  web  offset  ini^ 


More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because 
of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your 
needs  first. 


ics  keyboard,  with  good  results,  erators  are  given  accuracy  Bostoil-Boardwalk 
He  reports  a  level  of  efficiency  training  on  production  copy.  . 

is  attained  with  two  weeks  of  They  also  receive  training  in  career  IS  ended 
training  that  would  normally  tape  reading  and  in  coding  the 
take  six  months  to  achieve.  Tal-Star  for  editorial,  classi- 
Following  conversion,  op-  fied  or  display  tape. 


Tal-Star  system 
in  Star-Ledger 
composing  room 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger  has  install^  a  Tal-Star 
I  computer  system  which  gives 
it  a  capacity  of  170  lines  per 
minute. 

The  Star-Ledger  equipment 
takes  idiot  tape,  punched  out  on 
graphics  keyboards,  spaces  it, 
justifying  and  hyphenating 
where  necessary,  and  sets  up 
the  type  style  and  font.  It  is 
capable  of  storing  text  and  per¬ 
mitting  single  line  corrections 
to  be  merged,  thus  enabling 
copy  to  be  corrected  before 
type  setting. 

At  the  Star- Ledger  a  Visual 
Graphics  keyboard  drives  the 
Tal-Star  systems  computer 
which  runs  two  Linotron  505 
phototypesetting  machines. 

Dale  Douglas,  production 
manager  for  the  Star-Ledger, 
believes  this  system  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  efficient 
available. 

Douglas  has  used  Keyboard 
Training  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to 
convert  operators  from  Di-An 
machines  to  the  Visual  Graph- 


Hal  Berg,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Preest,  has  retired  after 
serving  that  paper  since  De¬ 
cember,  1960.  As  production  co¬ 
ordinator,  a  post  to  which  he 
was  named  in  January,  1968, 
he  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  plans  which  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  the  Press’s  new 
$2,250,000  Pleasantville  plant 
which  went  into  operation  in 
June,  1970. 

Berg  stalled  his  career  in 
1926,  when  he  became  a  “print¬ 
er’s  devil”  on  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  joined  the  Boston 
Transcript  as  a  journeyman 
printer  in  1934.  He  became  as¬ 
sistant  production  director  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  in  December,  1939;  and 
two  years  later  became  the  pa¬ 
per’s  production  director. 

In  1958  he  joined  the  me¬ 
chanical  staff  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  and  a  year 
later  went  to  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register  for 
the  Ogden  group.  His  next  post 
was  in  Atlantic  City. 

Dominick  Ciccia,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  day  me¬ 
chanical  side,  replaces  Berg. 


THE  NEW  TYPESETTING  ROOM  at  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 
resembles  more  a  hospital  operating  room  than  a  back  shop.  At  the 
far  end,  Mike  Morgan,  assistant  foreman  in  charge  of  data  process¬ 
ing,  listens  as  Frank  Tillman,  director  of  marketing  support  for  Tal- 
Star,  explains  the  paper's  new  Tal-Star  I  Computer  System. 


Let  MAIN  help  you  see  your  next 
building  project  from  aii  sides 


Site  selection  .  .  .  process  choice  .  . .  equipment 
selection  . . .  architectural  design  and  layout . . . 
future  growth  ...  all  are  major  considerations  in 
constructing  or  expanding  your  facilities. 

The  professional  engineering  team,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  your  field,  provides  you  with  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  evaluation  of  all  elements. 

MAIN  engineering  teams  work  with 
you  effectively  and  economically  on 
single  elements  or  the  complete  project 
from  preliminary  study  through  start-up 
_  as  you  require. 


AVAINT 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 

Sngineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 
Tel:  (617)  262-3200 


The  biggest 
newspaper 
in  the  United  States 
doesn’t  use  as 
many  mats 
as  we  do 

Just  for  our  moisture-testing  program  to  insure  uniform  shrinkage 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat . smoother ...  deeper ...  more  uniform ...  more  dependable. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Burgess  Cellulose  Comptny,  Freeport,  Illinois  (1032 
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Modern  plant  keeps 
tabs  on  horse  races 

“The  assignment  was  to  de-  States.  This  data  is  transmitted 
velop  a  system  that  could  han-  via  Teletype  and  Western  Union 
die  statistical  information  on  lines  by  trackmen  and  sports 
80,000  race  horses  and  retrieve  w'riter/columnists. 
on  demand  for  printing  in  the  From  the  wire  room  news  is 
Daily  Racing  F arm,”  is  how  sent  to  editorial,  where  it  is  pre- 
Milton  J.  Keiles,  plant  manager  pared  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
of  Triangle  Publications’  Re-  day’s  edition,  or  into  an  IBM 
search  and  Development  Center  360  computer  memory  bank  for 
in  Hight-stowm,  N.J.,  described  retrieval  at  a  later  date.  Via 
a  development  program  he  took  pneumatic  tubes  it  goes  from 
on  three  years  ago.  editorial  to  a  CRT  Room  where 

The  go-ahead  for  off-track  15  copy  typists  type  out  finished 
betting  in  New  York  and  other  copy  on  Bunker-Ramo  video 
cities  is  expected  to  boost  cir-  display  terminals.  The  typist 
culation  of  the  Form  dramatic-  sees  copy  on  the  tube,  electronic¬ 
ally  as  the  interest  in  racing  ally  corrects  errors  by  keyboard 
gains  momentum.  strokes,  and,  if  necessary, 

In  anticipation  of  the  starting  queries  the  computer  for  addi- 
bell.  Triangle’s  management  has  tional  data. 


use  of  each  facility.  Full-page  negatives  are  placed 

Triangle  uses  Powerline  film  in  an  electrically-operated  lift 
exclusively.  Film  is  developed  which  carries  negatives,  (a  sort 
for  1%  at  72  degrees  in  Power-  of  mini-elevator),  and  arrives 
fio  developer  and  fixed  in  Power-  at  the  plate  department  on  the 
Fix.  second  floor.  There  the  negatives 

The  LogE  Dial-A-Dot  replen-  are  exposed  in  a  nuArc  Flip-Top 
ishment  dial  is  mounted  beside  Platemaker  (equipped  with  reg- 
the  camera  control  panel.  An  ac-  ister  pins),  on  a  presensitized 
curate  amount  of  replenisher  is  plate  which  has  been  pre-punch- 
dialed  in  each  time  a  sheet  of  ed  in  the  Protocol  power  punch, 
film  is  processed.  The  first  dry  The  exposed  plates  are  then 
negative  emerges  in  eight  min-  clip-hung  in  a  Foster  plate  car- 
utes  after  exposure  button  has  rier  on  wheels,  and  rolled  into 
been  pushed.  the  pressroom. 

The  Spartan  camera  copy-  Dead-on  time  from  plate 
board  is  equipped  with  locating  burning  to  press  is  calculated  at 
register  pins.  Register  holes  are  11  minutes, 
drilled  into  full-page  film  at  the  Triangle’s  Goss  Metro  press 
camera  back  saving  the  camera-  produces  55,000  papers  an  hour, 
man  one  minute  per  page  over  and  delivers  to  a  completely  au- 
manual  punching  of  film  in  the  tomated  mailroom  with  a  6-bay 
darkroom.  loading  dock. 


planned  a  publishing  plant  that 
incorporates  modem  procedures, 
techniques,  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment.  “Nothing  like  this  has 
been  done  before.  It  is  a  print¬ 
ing  installation  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  on-line  in  composition. 
We  have  completely  eliminated 
paper  tape,”  Keiles  said. 

In  the  muJtimillion  dollar 
building,  which  covers  56,000 
sq.  ft.,  a  visitor  is  impressed  by 
the  decore  in  executive  offices. 
The  firm’s  golden  triangle  motif 
is  carried  out  in  design  elements 
in  all  departments,  color  co¬ 
ordinated  with  burnt  orange, 
red,  white  and  blue.  A  five-unit, 
four-color  Goss  Metro  press 
stands  in  a  two-story  arena  of 
white  and  gold  walls. 

To  feed  the  press  there  is  a 
network  of  information  handling 
systems  utilizing  up  to  date 
electronics  systems. 

Wire  room 


Edited  copy  is  fed  directly 
into  a  Linotron  505  phototype¬ 
setter  which  delivers  hard  copy 
at  a  rate  of  170  lines  a  minute. 

Next  step  is  the  composing/ 
paste-up  room,  where  camera- 
ready  pages  are  prepared. 

John  J.  Ford,  Triangle’s  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  and  formerly 
in  charge  of  production  at  the 
Bnrlmgton  (N.J.)  County  Times 
for  12  years,  had  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  choosing  a  negative¬ 
platemaking  system. 

He  had  been  responsible  for 
the  County  Times’  conversion  to 
offset,  so  was  familiar  with  cus¬ 
tomer  planning  services  offered 
by  suppliers. 

Chemco  proposed  a  layout  and 
suggested  required  equipment 
for  the  first  floor  camera/dark¬ 
room  and  second  floor  plate 
processing  departments.  Their 
equipment  was  selected. 

The  Chemco  System  allows 


Offset  conversion  reflects 
changing  retail  patterns 


The  Ashland  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  25,000  circulation  after¬ 
noon  daily  serving  10  counties 
in  Northea.stern  Kentucky,  has 
converted  from  letterpress  to 
web  offset  in  a  move  geared, 
primarily,  to  help  hold  the  line 
in  Ashland  proper  in  the  light 
of  business  diversification  in 
suburban  shopping  centers ;  pro¬ 
mote  commercial  quality  color 
capabilities  in  the  newspaper 
media  to  compete  against  direct 
mail;  and  tool  up  for  growth  to 
handle  expected  increases  in  an 
already  expanding  indu.strial 
area. 

To  do  this,  the  Independent 
undertook  a  revamping  of  facil¬ 
ities  highlighted  by  an  expan¬ 
sion  into  an  adjoining  22,500 


“The  conference  room  is  an 
experimental  venture  on  our 
part,”  said  vicepresident  and 
production  manager,  James 
Norris,  Jr.  Norris  is  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  “W’ith  many  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  decentralized  in  shopping 
centers  throughout  the  area,  it 
has  become  extremely  difficult 
to  deliver  proofs,  await  appro¬ 
val,  and  meet  our  deadlines.  So 
we’d  like  our  advertisers  to 
come  to  us.  The  conference 
room  was  designed  as  a  place 
where  they  could  meet,  have 
coffee  and  pastry,  and  work 
comfortably  in  an  area  which 
provides  both  an  efficient  meth¬ 
od  of  checking  proofs  and  what 
we  hope  is  a  welcome  break  in 


Triangle’s  wire  room  is  the 
national  news  gathering  center 
of  the  racing  world.  Track  in¬ 
formation  is  received  from  four 
other  such  centers  in  the  United 


one  cameraman  at  the  camera 
control  panel  to  perform  all 
necessarj’  steps  to  produce  nega¬ 
tives  without  going  into  the 
darkroom — he  can  read  copy, 
load  the  copyboard,  choose  film 
size  and  type,  set  and  make  ex¬ 
posures,  and,  by  push  button, 
automatically  activate  the  film 
transport  which  accepts  the  ex¬ 
posed  film  and  feeds  it  into  the 
LogEflo  automatic  film  proces¬ 
sor. 

Consolidated  door 

To  permit  greater  latitude  of 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  dark¬ 
room,  entry  is  made  through  a 
2-way  Consolidated  revolving 
darkroom  door  which  protects 
film  in  transport  from  light 
damage.  A  4-way  revolving  door 
connects  darkroom,  contact 
room,  Berkey  color  separation 
room,  and  delivery  end  of  film 
processor,  providing  independent 


square  foot  building  purchased 
several  years  before  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  new,  seven-unit, 
56-page  capacity  Cottrell  845 
web  offset  press  capable  of 
speeds  up  to  50,000  papers  per 
hour. 

In  addition  to  the  new  press, 
the  Independent  installed  Com- 
pugraphic  and  Photon  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines,  Keycomp 
10  and  Star  AutoPerf  key¬ 
boards,  a  Brown  20”  x  24”  hori¬ 
zontal  camera,  two  nuArc  flip- 
top  platemakers,  a  Log-E  film 
processor,  and  automated  mail¬ 
ing  room  equipment. 

The  expanded  facility  houses 
the  Independent’s  pressroom ; 
platemaking,  camera,  and  strip¬ 
ping  departments;  and  mailing 
and  circulation  departments. 
There  is  also  a  conference  room 
specially  designed  to  provide 
advertisers  with  a  place  to  com¬ 
fortably  inspect  proofs. 


their  normal  routines.” 

Savings  can  be  made 
on  engraver’s  zinc 

Savings  on  zinc  engraver’s 
plate  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  as  a  result  of  the  new 
Ball  Metal  and  Chemical  man¬ 
ufacturing  facility  in  Greene- 
ville,  Tennessee.  Thinner  gauge 
Micro-Metal  is  now  being  eco¬ 
nomically  produced  making 
available  Micro-Metal  “40” 
(.040  thickness)  at  prices  ap¬ 
proximately  15%  less  than  16 
gauge. 

The  savings  on  a  single  sheet 
of  regular  Micro-Metal,  17"  x 
23"  standard  newspaper  page 
size  is  60  cents.  In  the  standard 
newspaper  double  truck  size, 
customers  will  save  $1.10  per 
sheet  over  the  16  gauge. 
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CSI  offers 
program  for 
hot-metal  use 

A  new  computer  program  for 
newspapers  using  hot  metal 
composition  has  been  introduced 
by  Composition  Systems  Inc. 

Called  Metalset,  the  program 
incorporates  a  number  of  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  pi  mat  facility 
and  automatic  ellipses  insertion, 
heretofore  found  only  in  com¬ 
puter  software  for  photocom¬ 
position.  Metalset  is  available  in 
two  formats — pre-set  and  vari¬ 
able — and  utilizes  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  computer  system  and  in¬ 
dustry-standard  six,  seven,  and 
eight-level  paper  and  magnetic 
tape  keybords. 

Metalset  offers  full  tabular 
capabilities.  The  established 
measure  is  divided  into  tabular 
columns.  These  columns  are  de¬ 
fined  by  specifying  pica  point 
location.  Each  column  is  then 
viewed  as  a  narrow  measure  and 
any  function  which  could  be  per¬ 
formed  within  a  normal  measure 
can  be  handled  within  that  tab¬ 
ular  column.  A  line  of  type  can 
be  justified  within  a  tabular  col¬ 
umn  and  all  quadding  functions 
can  be  implemented.  This  fea¬ 
ture  allows  box  scores  to  be  set 
on  a  single  slug  and  simplifies 
the  keyboarding  of  other  sports 
and  similarly  formatted  copy. 

Access  a  format 

Metalset  allows  the  user  to 
access  a  format  or  subformat 
after  a  pre-specified  number  of 
lines  have  been  set.  A  news¬ 
paper,  for  example,  which  has  a 
15  pica  column  width  on  the 
front  page  and  11  pica  column 
width  on  the  inside  pages,  can 
develop  a  format  to  allow  the 
necessary  number  of  lines  to  be 
set  for  the  front  page.  An  auto¬ 
matic  stop  visual  flags  the  new 
measure,  setting  the  runover  in 


the  proper  format  for  the  in¬ 
side  pages. 

This  capability  also  permits 
tight  copy  fitting  for  display 
work  by  automatically  varying 
indents  after  the  appropriate 
number  of  lines  and  facilitates 
the  setting  of  skewed  lines  or 
dropped  initials. 

Indents  are  specified  on  a  line 
by  line  basis  on  the  left,  right, 
or  both  sides.  Specification  can 
be  based  on  ems,  ens,  and  thins. 
Hanging  indents  are  handled 
automatically  by  causing  the 
first  line  of  each  succeeding 
paragraph  to  be  set  full,  with  all 
other  lines  to  be  set  indented  by 
the  amount  of  the  indent  until 
the  “hang”  command  is  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Ellipse  formation 

Metalset  also  incorporates 
such  functions  as  ellipse  forma¬ 
tion,  French  and  regular  spac¬ 
ing,  ligature  function,  pi  mat, 
small  caps,  quad  left,  quad 
right,  quad  center,  split  quad, 
upper  and  lower  rail,  word  de¬ 
lete,  keyboard  shorthand,  break, 
one-line  justification,  font  defi¬ 
nition,  measure,  runaround,  rag¬ 
ged  copy,  interword  space 
changes,  one  line  bold  or  caps, 
dropped  initial,  and  end  of  take. 

While  these  functions  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  commercial 
typographers  and  newspapers, 
Metalset  also  incorporates  a 
number  of  functions  specifically 
oriented  to  the  newspaper  field. 
These  include:  (1)  wire  service 
text  re  justification  which  incor¬ 
porates,  if  needed,  a  special 
command  which  permits  reset¬ 
ting  the  entire  tape  in  boldface; 
specification  of  the  size  of  the 
paragraph  indent  when  reset¬ 
ting  to  wide  measure;  and  re¬ 
justification  of  stock  market  and 
box  score  tapes;  (2)  no  space 
bands  operation  with  — 
.002  of  a  unit  deviation  between 
the  widths  of  adjacent  lines; 
(3)  allotting;  (4)  non-torn 
tape;  and  (5)  JusTape  compati¬ 
bility,  permitting  use  of  Jus- 
Tapes  for  back-up  when  using 
the  Metalset  program. 
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EXPANDING  FACILITIES — Construction  is  underway  on  a  $2 
million  wing  at  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman  which  will 
double  the  printing  facilities  when  completed  in  September  1972. 
The  addition  will  house  an  8-unit  press,  plus  a  second  new  one. 
In  addition  to  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  mail  room  where 
new  inserting  equipment  will  be  added,  the  newsprint  storage 
area  will  be  doubled. 


Milgo  gets  order 
for  programmer 
from  Calif,  daily 

The  Milgo/IDAB  Corporation 
has  received  an  order  for  an 
EDS  572  Bundle  Storage  Key¬ 
board  Programmer,  punched 
card  controlled,  from  the  Stock- 
ton  (Calif.)  Daily  Record. 

The  keyboard  has  storage 
capacity  to  1,000  bundles  and 
has  already  been  installed,  con- 


Converled  to  offset 
soon  after  decision 

Four  months  after  deciding 
to  drop  letterpress  printing,  the 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger 
completed  its  conversion  to  off¬ 
set. 

The  Daily  Ledger,  which  av¬ 
erages  14  pages  in  size,  has 
two  Compugraphic  4961  ma¬ 
chines  with  twin  lenses  for  type¬ 
setting  and  a  Compugraphic 
7200  for  headlines.  Backup 
headline  machines  are  a  Head¬ 
liner  and  a  Varityper. 

Damon  Smith,  mechanical 
superintendent,  set  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  department’s  mechan¬ 
ical  procedures.  In  the  four 
months  leading  up  to  conver¬ 
sion  all  equipment  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  special  facilities 
constnicted. 

Employes  underwent  a  train¬ 
ing  program  during  that  time. 
This  culminated  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  two  special  adver¬ 
tising  supplements  before  com¬ 
plete  conversion  was  effected. 

The  Daily  Ledger  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mechanical  depait- 
ment  of  nine  fulltime  employes 
and  one  part-timer. 


trolling  a  Sta-Hi  stacker  via 
“before  the  run”  manual  keying 
in.  A  card  reader  will  be  inter¬ 
faced  with  the  unit  shortly  to 
permit  loading  of  the  keyboard 
via  punched  cards. 

Features  of  the  system  in¬ 
clude  : 

Bundle  counts  keyed  in  before 
the  run  or  as  a  truck  arrives,  at 
the  operator’s  pace.  Eventual 
card  reader  input  will  be  faster 
and  will  also  permit  use  of 
cards  as  labels,  Milgo  said. 

The  ability  to  override  the  al¬ 
ready  keyed-in  bundle  size,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  standard  bundle  or 
any  other  keyed-in  size,  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  program  continues 
when  the  pushbutton  is  released. 

A  bundle  size  readout  display 
showing  the  count  of  the  bundle 
exiting  the  stacker,  not  the  size 
of  the  bundle  being  formed.  The 
mailer  can  assure  the  proper  top 
wrap  being  placed  on  the  appro¬ 
priate  bundle. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  Corporation  has  two 
keyboards  and  a  card  reader  on 
order  and  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  has  a  key¬ 
board  pending. 
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PROMOTION 


Scrap 


paper 
helps  ‘Earth 


drive 

Day’ 


By  (ieorfie  Vi  ill 

In  keei)inK  with  the  spirit  of 
“Earth  Week,”  and  the  need  for 
everyone  to  “do  something” 
about  our  i)olluted  environment, 
the  Xeiv  York  News  invited  the 
public  to  turn  in  waste  news¬ 
paper  at  eight  locations  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  on 
Saturday,  April  24. 

The  locations  wei’e  set  up  by 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  used  bottles  and  alumi¬ 
num  cans.  The  Coca-Cola  people 
offered  to  share  their  facilities 
with  the  News,  who  offered  35c 
a  pound  for  waste  newspaper  of 
any  description,  and  tied  in  bun¬ 
dles.  The  program  was  set  up  to 
accommodate  the  general  public, 
and  excluded  dealers  and  sanita¬ 
tion  companies. 

The  News  announced  the  re¬ 
clamation  centers  with  a  news 
story  and  feature  pictures,  and 


day  • 

vacation"!^ 

from 

smoking  4 

Reward  yourself  with  Colorado's 
spectacular  high  mountain  scenery, 
healthful  exercise,  fishing  and  soli¬ 
tude  in  a  tobacco-free  environment 
for  five  days.  Then  you  will  be  free 
to  decide,  whether  to  return  to 
smoking  or  to  multiply  the  five  days 
into  weeks,  months,  and  years  free  of 
tobacco.  Remember,  it  can  be  “a 
matter  of  life  and  breath". 

You  will  carry  your  "house”, 
furnished  at  our  expense,  on  your 
back  for  five  days  in  Colorado's  high 
country.  We  will  guide  you,  feed 
you,  equip  you,  and  keep  you  warm 
and  dry.  Equipment  used  will  be  that 
manufactured  by  Holubar  Mountain¬ 
eering,  Ltd. 

You  may  choose  from  10  dates  in 
July  and  August.  Families  are  wel- 
•come;  (Children  must  be  over  12.) 
Cost  is  S150.00  per  person,  from 
Boulder.  Send  for  Brochures,  regis¬ 
tration  blanks  and  information. 

Inquire  by  writing  to: 

alternatives 

3110  Heidelberg  Drive 
BOULDER,  COLORADO  80303 


included  a  box  with  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  centers.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  was  included 
in  a  two-column-full  in-paper 
ad. 

The  following  Sunday,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  program  were  an¬ 
nounced  with  a  full  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  showing  lines  of  young¬ 
sters  and  bundles  of  newspapers, 
under  a  banner  heading  that 
told  the  driv'e  collected  125,000 
pounds  of  waste  paper. 

The  News  will  re-sell  the 
scrap  paper  to  commercial  re¬ 
cycling  plants,  at  no  profit,  for 
conversion  into  useful  paper 
pro'’ucts. 

News  employees  at  the  Jer¬ 
icho,  Long  Island,  leclamation 
center,  collected  32,000  pounds 
of  paper,  and  paid  out  $112,  for 
the  days  biggest  haul,  with  a 
center  in  Brooklyn  collecting 
26,000  pounds, 

if.  ifi 

CLUBWOMEN  — More  than 
500  women  attended  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer's  first  “Tribute 
to  Clubwomen”  brunch,  honoring 
clubwomen  for  their  significant 
community  contributions. 

Nine  organizations,  three  win¬ 
ners  in  each  of  three  categories, 
received  silver  bowls  for  out¬ 
standing  service,  with  more  than 
200  groups  entering  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

Entrants  were  judged  on  re¬ 
sults  achieved,  involvement  of 
I  members,  community  need,  use- 
;  fulness  of  the  projects  to  the 
community,  and  originality.  Car- 
I  roll  Storer,  Inquirer  women’s 
I  editor,  officiated  at  the  awards 
presentation,  with  other  In- 
:  quirer  executives  also  address¬ 
ing  the  group.  The  Inquirer 
I  plans  to  make  its  “Tribute  to 
I  Clubwomen”  an  annual  event. 

!  As  a  follow-up  to  the  awards 
j  presentation,  a  wrap-up  of  the 
activities  of  the  area’s  women’s 
:  clubs  w'as  publi.shed  in  a  special 
section  of  the  Sunday  Inquirer. 

I  *  *  * 

j  AUTO  RACE— The  Cincin- 
I  nati  Enquirer  mailed  a  little 
racing  car,  powered  by  a  bal¬ 
loon,  to  promote  a  Memorial 
Day  holiday  issue.  Copy  in  the 
enclosed  brochure  used  the  same 
auto  race  theme,  “The  Enquirer 
has  the  power  to  get  things 
done.”  An  enclosure  included 
proof  schedules  and  deadlines 
for  the  special  edition. 


GROWING  UP— The  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Tampa  Times 
brought  50  business  leaders  to¬ 
gether,  including  retail,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  and  national  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies  for  a 
showing  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  “Growing  Up  With 
Newspapers”  film.  The  motion 
picture,  based  on  a  Gilbert 
Youth  Research  study,  features 
interviews  with  young  people, 

14-25,  in  their  homes  and  on 
campus,  providing  information  established  in  Europe  following 
+1,..  nn  the  success  of  last  week’s  meet- 


INPA  to  have 
regional  unit 
for  Europe 


A  fifth  regional  organization 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  will  be 


for  the  advertising  people  on 
how  to  reach  the  youth  market. 

A  full-page  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  and  Trib¬ 
une  the  day  before  the  Tampa 
premiere  showing,  communicat¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  commitment 
to  youth.  Small  in-paper  ads  re¬ 
inforced  the  personal  invitations 
to  the  showing.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  presentation,  a  full-page 
ad  explained  the  event,  pictured 
some  of  the  guests,  and  announc¬ 
ed  the  availability  of  the  film 
for  interested  groups. 

• 

Jack  McKinney  will 
write  eolninn  again 

Jack  McKinney,  nevv'spaper- 
man,  broadcast  commentator 
and  author,  has  rejoined  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  as  a 
local  columnist.  He  will  write 
five  times  a  week  on  general 
subjects.  The  Daily  Nevv’s  now 
has  three  local  columnists.  The 
others  are  Tom  Fox,  who  writes 
a  general  column,  and  Charles 
Petzold,  who  does  a  variety  col¬ 
umn  on  the  entertainment  world. 

A  former  sports  columnist  for 
the  Daily  News,  McKinney  be¬ 
came  widely  known  for  his 
stunts.  He  parachuted  from  an 
airplane,  got  into  a  cage  with  a 
lion  and  boxed  the  late  Sonny 
Liston  when  he  was  world’s 
champion. 

• 

Holyoke  Transcript 
sells  its  weekly 

Citizen  Printing  Co.  of  Win- 
sted.  Conn,  has  agreed  to  buy 
the  Westfield  (Mass.)  News  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  weekly  published  by 
the  Holyoke  Transcript. 

Citizen  publisher  John  W. 
Nash  said  the  News  Advertiser 
will  be  printed  at  the  Winsted 
Evening  Citizen’s  offset  plant 
after  the  transaction  is  com¬ 
pleted  about  June  1. 

• 

100  years  old 

The  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times- 
Call  is  celebrating  its  100th 
year  in  business.  It  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  which  started  April  26, 
1871  in  a  tent.  The  name  for  the 
weekly  was  appropriate.  Editor 
Elmer  F.  Beckwith  gave  it 


ing  of  European  promotion  and 
marketing  executives  in  London. 

Vince  Spezzano,  INPA  presi¬ 
dent  and  public  service  director 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  told 
delegates  from  10  countries  at¬ 
tending  the  conference  that  the 
growth  of  INPA  in  Europe  war¬ 
ranted  a  formal  European  wing 
of  INPA. 

Spezzano  named  Brian  Knox- 
Peebles  of  United  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  London,  and  Basil  Riesco 
of  Tages  Anzeiger,  Zurich,  to 
head  a  steering  committee 
which  would  set  up  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  plan  for  an  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  Europe. 

The  conference,  in  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Close  Hotel,  attracted 
44  delegates  and  was  the  first 
INPA  meeting  outside  North 
America. 

The  agenda  covered  topic 
areas  ranging  from  media  re¬ 
search  and  advertising  sales  to 
the  growing  competition  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  Europe,  to  classified 
advertising  promotion. 

Jean  Claude  Nicole,  director 
general  of  La  Suisse,  Geneva, 
gave  a  detailed  look  at  the  struc¬ 
tural  problems  of  European 
newspapers  including  technol¬ 
ogy',  editing,  media  competition, 
advertising,  business  operation 
and  promotion. 

Hansjoachim  Hoebel,  market¬ 
ing  director  of  Dusseldorfen 
Nachrichten,  described  how 
seven  regional  newspapers  in 
Germany  have  joined  in  a  “ring” 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  adver¬ 
tising. 

Among  other  speakers  were 
Michael  Brown,  marketing  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  England; 
Ken  Shard,  marketing  director 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
David  Teague,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Times. 

Several  INPA  members  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
also  spoke  at  the  conference. 
These  included  A1  McLellan, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun;  Francis  X. 
Timmons,  vicepresident  of  El¬ 
liott,  Goodman  &  Russell,  a  New 
York  City  promotion  firm;  Rikk 
Taylor,  publisher  of  the  New 
Westminster  (B.C.)  Columbian, 
and  Gerald  Rock,  general  man- 
away.  ^K^r  of  INPA. 
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Thousands  of  our  phototypesetters  are  out  there  earning  their  claim  to  fame 
in  composing  rooms  all  over  the  world. 

What  makes  our  composers  famous?  Things  like  quality,  efficiency,  flexibility, 
economy  and  high  productivity. 

If  you  need  speed,  our  2961  HS  and  4962  HS  Models  operate  at  up  to  60  lines 
per  minute.  Flexibility?  The  2961  TL,  2971  TL  and  4961  TL  Twin  Lens  models 
give  you  5  to  24  point  type  and  mixing  capability  of  up  to  4  type  faces  without 
changing  font  strips.  For  display,  the  7200  and  7200  H  offer  14  to  120  point  type 
and  an  optional  line  measure  indicator  and  counter.  Want  economy?  It’s  a 
prime  feature  in  all  our  machines  . . .  and  our  2970  is  still  the  champion  in  the 
low-price  field  at  $4,500,  including  spare  parts. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  demonstration  of  our  phototypesetters  . . .  the  famous 
composers  that  can  create  the  sound  of  profit  in  your  composing  room. 


compugraphic  corporation 


DEPT.  EP  0571  INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  01S87,  (617)  944-6555 
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Mayor’s  antics  shown 
in  Op  Ed  comic  strip 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 
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BUSINESS  TIPS 
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BY  GEORGE! 
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THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y  10017 


The  Mayor  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  is  the  subject  of  a  once- 
a-week  comic  strip  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch. 

“Supermayor,”  based  on  the 
life  and  times  of  Mayor  Char¬ 
les  McCarty,  is  drawn  by  Jerry 
Fearing,  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  staff  artist,  who  has  pro¬ 
duced  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
St.  Paul  papers  for  some  time. 
He  gets  plenty  of  ideas  for  the 
strip  from  the  flamboyant  an¬ 
tics  of  Mayor  McCarty.  Though 
the  mayor  takes  his  job  seri¬ 
ously,  he  would  rather  spend 
his  nights  chasing  fires  or  po¬ 
lice  cars  than  cutting  ribbons 
and  attending  banquets. 

In  the  style  of  the  late  Mayor 
Fiorello  La  Guardia  of  New 
York  City,  Mayor  McCarty  can 
often  be  found  at  the  \vheel  of 
“supercar,”  which  has  police 
and  fire  radios,  red  lights,  an 
emergency  siren,  fire-fighting 
equipment  and  a  device  to 
change  traffic  signals  in  his  fa¬ 
vor.  He  has  taken  part  in  ar¬ 
resting  a  hit-and-run  accident 
suspect  and  subdued  a  disor¬ 
derly  customer  in  a  hamburger 
stand  that  he  favors  for  after¬ 
midnight  snacks. 

Of  his  city  council  meetings 
Charlie  says,  “Contrary  to 
what  some  people  think,  we’re 
not  running  a  circus  down 
there — but  there’s  nothing  in 
the  rule  book  that  says  you 
can’t  discharge  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  (of  government)  and 
have  a  little  fun  along  with 
it.” 

His  unorthodox  administra¬ 
tion  of  city  government,  noted 
in  the  Fearing  cartoon  strips, 
has  caused  him  to  become  a 
national  figure  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  an  NBC  report  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

Asked  how  he  decided  to  start 
the  strip.  Fearing  said,  “Here 
is  an  unrestrained  public  figure 
who  lends  himself  to  caricature 
— and  as  he  must  get  a  kick 
out  of  the  column  because  he 
sends  over  for  the  originals 
just  as  he  does  for  those  of  the 
editorial  page  cartoons  I’ve 
done  of  him.” 

The  strip  runs  on  Fridays, 
on  the  page  opposite  the  edi¬ 
torials. 


ENJOY 

Lippy  the  Yippy 

The  comic  strip  with  the  college 
education — 

Ask  Senator  Snitzilbust. 

Southern  Cartoon  Syndicate 

6350  S.  W.  32  St,  Miami,  FI.  33155 
Phones:  AC  305  667-6149  666-3651 


Fearing,  41,  has  been  with 
the  Bidder  papers  in  St.  Paul 
since  1949,  first  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  art  department  and  later 
in  editorial  art.  He  has  had 
three  books  of  his  cartoons  pub¬ 
lished — “The  Story  of  Minne¬ 
sota”,  “The  Storj'  of  the  Sioux 
Uprising”  and  “That  Wild 
Campaign  of  ’68” — the  last  a 
sort  of  yearbook  of  his  cartoons 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  pic¬ 
torial  assessments  of  the  buf¬ 
fooneries,  indecisions,  gaffes, 
torments,  heroics  and  even 
tragedy  that  went  into  the  run 
for  the  presidency. 

• 

‘Leisure  Time’ 
column  keeps 
readers  busy 

Mildred  Gibson,  author  of  the 
column,  “Leisure  Time,”  com¬ 
bines  ecology  and  safety. 

One  column  showed  how  to 
stop  littering  by  turning  tin 
cans  into  safety  items.  The 
photo-illustrated  feature  drew 
169,000  letters  from  readers,  and 
received  commendations  from 
schools  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions.  She  show’ed  how  to  con¬ 
vert  one-pound  coffee  cans  into 
fire  safety  pails,  and  offered 
free  diagrams,  pattern  and  safe¬ 
ty  labels  as  incentive. 

“Leisure  Time”  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  hobby-craft  lesson  in  each 
feature. 

Mildred  Gibson  earned  a 
teacher’s  degree  in  Illinois  and 
headed  an  electronic-home  serv¬ 
ice  company  for  five  years.  She 
produces  a  national  television 
and  radio  series. 

Two  years  ago,  her  compila¬ 
tion,  “I’d  Rather  Do  It  Myself,” 
was  the  springboard  for  her 
newspaper  column  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  U.S.  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
Chicago. 

Mildred  Gibson  resides  in  Hol¬ 
lywood,  California,  where  her 
testing  office  is  busy  discovering, 
reporting  and  photographing 
easy-do  hobbies. 

Last  year,  when  “Leisure 
Time”  teed-off  in  the  newspaper 
field,  she  had  39  columns  written 
and  photographed  in  advance. 
• 

Bob  Lasch  retires 

Robert  Lasch,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  retired.  He  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Vietnam  war. 


James  H.  Couey  Jr. 


Couey  is  named 
publisher  of 
Star-Bulletin 

James  H.  Couey  Jr.  became 
publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  this  week  in  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  executive  responsibil¬ 
ities  announced  by  Chinn  Ho, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Alexander  S.  Atherton,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  Star-Bulletin  Co. 

L.  Porter  Dickinson,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Star-Bulletin  for 
40  years  and  its  publisher  since 
1962,  was  named  publisher  em¬ 
eritus.  He  continues  as  president 
of  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  which  handles  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  affairs  of 
the  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser. 

Couey  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  HNA.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  Hobert  E.  Dun¬ 
can,  managing  editor,  succeeds 
Couey  as  executive  editor.  A.  A. 
“Bud”  Smyser  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Couey,  a  former  executive 
with  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
other  newspapers,  is  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Publishing 
Co. ;  president  of  Dickinson 
(N.Dak.)  Press,  and  secretary 
of  Guam  Publications,  all  affili¬ 
ates  of  the  Star-Bulletin. 

Dickinson  also  is  an  officer 
and  director  of  Guam  Publica¬ 
tions,  a  director  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  firm,  and  an  officer  of  Mar¬ 
iana  Publications  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Star-Bulletin 
which  publishes  the  Dickinson 
(N.Dak.)  Press. 

• 

Zoned  for  Suncoast 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  has  added  a  zoned  edi¬ 
tion,  Suncoast  Times^  providing 
news  and  advertising  every 
day  for  subscribers  in  14  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Clearwater 
area. 
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congratulates  its 

4  Winners  of  the  1971  Awards 

of 

Tne  National  Cartoonists  Society 

voted  Rest  Humor  Strip  Cartoonist 

for  TIGER 

wito  share  the  award  as  ^ 

{This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  that  L  >  i  ^ 

award  has  been  won  hy  Stan  Drake  and  JMM  9Lg^  JMm  I 


Plant  cost 

(continued  from  page  15/ 

slated  for  installation 

in  the 

new  plant ;  cafeteria 

equip- 

ment;  office  furniture; 

and  the 

cost  of  storing  equipment  that 
arrives  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  preliminary  report  on 

costs  looked  like  this: 

Site  Works 

Including  sidewalks, 
parking  areas,  road¬ 
ways,  water  service, 
fire  loop,  loaming  and 
seeding 

$60,000 

Building 

Structure,  including 
plumbing  and  roof 
drainage 

Heating,  ventilation, 
and  air  conditioning 

$845,000 

$210,000 

Sprinklers 

$21,000 

Lighting  and  floor 
duct  system 

$153,000 

Building  service  wir¬ 
ing 

$55,000 

Paging  system 

$5,000 

Emergency  lighting 

$5,000 

$1,294,000 

Equipment 

Pressroom: 

Press  deck  plate 

$12,500 

Dispatch  conveyor 

$30,000 

Plate  conveyor 

$16,000 

Ink  mist  suppression 

$24,000 

$82,500 

Paper  storage: 

Dock  leveler 

$1,100 

Roll  clamp  truck 

$15,000 

$16,000 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  piace — In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  1,500  U.S. 
companies  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  have  $1,000,000,000 
invested  In  Australia. 

To  keop  In  touch  with  market* 
ing,  advertiting^  puhiithing  and 
graphic  artt  in  duttralia  road 

ADVERTISING  & 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  SnbscrlpUaii  to  U^.A.  $A16-00 

Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney.  Australia 


Reel  room: 

Paper  roll  trakage 

and  dollies  $4,700 

Stereotype  department: 

Heat'j'  duty  pony  $34,000 
7-ton  metal  furnace  $8,000 

$42,000 

Mail  room: 

Conveying  system  $12,000 
Composing : 

Pneumatic  tubes  $3,000 

Squeeze  belt  $3,500 

$6,500 

Total  new  equipment  $165,800 

Service  Equipment 
3,000  gallon  ink  tank  $1,200 
2  ink  pumps  with 
accessories  $1,400 

Air  compressor  and  dryer  $2,500 

$5,100 


Equipment  Installation 


Press  (mechanical) 

$40,000 

Press  (electrical) 

$51,000 

Misc.  equip. 

(mechanical) 

$21,000 

Misc.  equip. 

(electrical) 

$45,000 

Relocated  equipment 

$12,000 

Misc.  piping 

$35,000 

$204,000 

Supervising  Erectors 
Press  $8,000 

Dispatch  conveyor  $2,000 

Mail  room  $1,500 

$11,500 
Total  $1,740,400 

Many  new  plants  going  up 
today  involve  major  expendi¬ 
tures  in  new  photocomposition 
equipment  and  offset  presses. 

The  financial  outlay  for 
equipment  will  of  course  vary 
with  what  the  publisher  desires 
in  the  way  of  capacity  and 
sophistication.  And  also 
whether  he  is  willing  to  buy 
backup  equipment. 

A  newspaper  with  55,000  cir¬ 
culation,  averaging  28  to  32 
pages  might  think  in  teimis  of 
four  phototypesetting  units  — 
three  for  text  and  one  for  dis¬ 
play — costing  roughly  $40,000 
for  the  four.  With  more  so¬ 
phisticated  equipment  the  cost 
can  exceed  $100,000.  The  input 
keyboards — and  a  minimum  of 
five  would  be  desireable — run 
about  $2,000  each,  for  a  total 
of  $10,000. 

Added  to  these  figures,  for 
the  composing  loom,  would  be 
the  lesser  costs  of  equipment 


such  as  makeup  tables,  wax- 
ers,  and  the  like. 

The  average  price  for  a  cam¬ 
era  would  run  about  $10,500, 
an  automatic  plate  processor 
$7,500  and  an  automatic  plate 
maker,  $5,000.  Most  of  these 
prices  include  installation  but 
no  backup. 

Investigating  expansion 

The  factors  which  motivate 
a  newspaper  to  look  into  plant 
expansion,  or  a  new  plant,  dif¬ 
fer.  It  can  be  the  result  of  a 
systematic  evaluation  of  the 
jiaper’s  needs  relative  to  the 
circulation  area.  Or,  on  the 
other  extreme,  it  can  be  caused 
by  an  unexpected  breakdown!  of 
major  equipment,  usually  the 
press. 

Not  all  press  failures  lead  to 
new  plants,  or  even  to  new'S 
presses,  but,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Baumrucker,  vicepresident 
of  Main,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  the  first  chairman  of 
the  ANPA/RI  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  press  is  most  often 
the  “trigger”  to  plant  expan¬ 
sion  w’hen  equipment  is  in¬ 
volved. 

He  pointed  out  that  all  other 
departments  can  make  do  with 
faulty  and  cramped  quarters, 
but  when  the  press  threatens  to 
give  out  it’s  a  major  catastro¬ 
phe. 

Baumrucker  said  one  mis¬ 
take  some  publishers  make  with 
regard  to  expansion  is  they 
wait  too  long  to  consider  it. 
“We’re  often  amazed,”  he  said, 
“at  how'  far  things  have  gone 
at  some  newspapers  before  the 
publisher  takes  steps  to  correct 
problems.”  A  worn  out  press 
being  just  one. 

He  noted  too  that  a  publisher 
frequently  reacts  to  press  mal¬ 
function  by  rushing  out  and 
placing  an  order  for  a  new  one 
(usually  larger)  and  then  won¬ 
der  where  he’s  going  to  put 
it.  That’s  w'hen  they  go  running 
to  local  architects  and  construc¬ 
tion  companies,  or  to  firms  like 
Main. 

The  problem,  Baumrucker 
explained,  with  ordering  the 
press  first,  and  the  building 
second,  is  that  the  latter  takes 
longer  for  construction  than 
the  former  does  for  delivery. 

David  W.  Lewis,  a  Main  as-i 
sistant  vicepresident,  recalled 
how  one  publisher  had  to  pay 
considerable  storage  fees  w'hen 
his  press  arrived  before  his 
new  building  w'as  ready  to  take 
it. 

A  rough  timetable  Main  gave 
E&P  for  construction  of  a  new 
plant  to  house  our  55,000  cir¬ 
culation  sample  paper  looks  like 
this:  three  to  four  months  for 
preparation  of  the  preliminary 
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report  w’hich  includes  feasibility 
studies;  as  much  as  a  month 
for  consideration  of  the  plan 
by  the  publisher  and/or  ar¬ 
rangement  for  financing;  six  to 
nine  months  for  engineering; 
and  a  year  for  construction. 

Factors  affect  time 

Various  factors  can  affect 
this  schedule.  For  instance  the 
way  contracts  are  awarded.  It 
takes  more  time  to  get  bids  on 
a  general  contract  basis  where 
all  plans  must  be  finished  when 
bids  are  called  for  than  if  bids 
are  gotten  on  a  multi-contract 
basis  where  bids  are  gotten  as 
stages  of  construction  are  en¬ 
gineered. 

Baumrucker  gave  a  circula¬ 
tion  figure  of  20,000,  as  the  size 
of  paper  under  which  Main 
generally  will  not  deal  with.  He 
said  this  is  because  papers  un¬ 
der  that  usually  don’t  need  the 
expertise  offered  by  companies 
like  Main. 

For  instance  with  a  smaller 
paper  the  weight  of  the  press 
is  not  critical  when  engineering 
a  foundation.  With  larger 
presses  Main  designates  inde¬ 
pendent  foundations  in  the 
pressroom  to  eleviate  press  vi¬ 
bration  problems. 

Baumrucker  and  Lewis  listed 
several  items  which  tend  to 
drive  up  the  cost  of  a  new  plant. 
Such  things  as  ceramic  tile  in 
pressrooms  (some  spray-on 
materials  are  cheaper  and 
easier  to  clean),  marble  walls 
in  reception  areas,  interior  par¬ 
titions  where  they  aren’t 
needed,  and  types  of  exterior 
facing  materials. 

• 

Albro  Gregory  buys 
the  Nugget  at  Nome 

The  Nome  Nugget,  Alaska’s 
oldest  newspaper,  has  been  sold 
to  Albro  B.  Gregory,  its  editor 
for  the  last  two  and  one-half 
years.  Its  former  owner  was 
Charles  F.  Willis  Jr.,  board 
chairman  of  Alaska  Airlines. 

The  Nugget,  published  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
was  founded  in  1901  by  the  late 
J.  A.  F.  Strong,  who  moved 
his  plant  to  Nome  from  Daw¬ 
son  City,  Yukon  Territory,  dur¬ 
ing  the  gold  rush.  The  Nugget 
has  a  circulation  of  1,600,  with 
at  least  one  subscription  in  ev¬ 
ery  state,  plus  several  abroad, 
including  one  which  goes  to  the 
Kremlin. 

Gregory  has  edited  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Fairbanks,  Ketchikan, 
Juneau  and  Petersburg.  He 
worked  for  the  United  Press  in 
Washington  before  returning  to 
Alaska.  The  Nugget  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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ONCE  A  PLACE  TO  BUY  FOOD,  a  former  Slop  &  Shop  supermarket  has  been  converted  Into  a 
newspaper  plant  by  the  Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 


Supermarket  to  news  plant 
with  $1  million  investment 

By  Bob  Pryor 

Publisher,  Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Sun 


We  purchased  a  17,000-square- 
foot  supermarket  on  over  three 
acres  of  land  and  converted  it 
into  a  modern  newspaper  plant 
in  a  little  less  than  a  year.  And 
we  did  it  without  hiring  a  pro¬ 
fessional  architect.  Total  outlay 
was  about  $1  million. 

The  end  result  is  not  perfect 
in  every  way,  but  it’s  livable, 
and  it  works.  Most  importantly, 
there  is  ample  room  to  expand 
at  any  time. 

To  select  a  supermarket  for 
a  newspaper  plant  is  not  un¬ 
usual.  Take  out  the  freezers 
and  counters,  and  a  super¬ 
market  is  really  only  four  walls 
and  a  roof.  There  was  little  in¬ 
terior  demolition  needed  to  pre¬ 
pare  15,432  square  feet  of  first 
floor  open  space  for  renovations. 
The  1,600  square  feet  of  space 
on  the  mezzanine  didn’t  require 
any  demolition. 

'The  Enterprise-Sun,  Inc., 
publishing  house  of  the  6,600 
circulation,  Marlboro  Daily 
Enterprise  and  3,500  circulation 
Hudson  Daily  Sun,  had  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  plant  facilities  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  both 
the  newspaper  industry  and  the 
fast  growing  Greater  Marlboro- 
Hudson  area  which  is  the  Hub 
of  the  “Platinum  Perimeter”, 
the  crossroads  of  interstate 
highways  Route-495  and  Route- 
290,  the  Marlboro  Expressway. 

The  Enterprise-Sun  faced  the 
challenge  of  expanding  both  its 
space  requirements  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  in  December 
of  1969,  and  a  supermarket  just 
happened  to  be  available.  It  was 
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located  in  an  area  in  Marlboro 
where  we  would  have  chosen  a 
new  plant  site. 

The  supermarket  was  Stop  & 
Shop,  Inc.,  long-standing  sup¬ 
porter  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  a  friendly  customer  of 
the  Enterprise-Sun  since  1955 
when  the  chain  built  its  store 
in  Marlboro. 

A  ‘natural’ 

It  was  a  natural  considering 
the  high  cost  of  construction  for 
new  buildings,  land  values  in  a 
booming  industrial  community, 
architectural  fees,  taxes,  and 
the  un-availability  of  land  in  a 
section  of  the  city  advantageous 
to  a  newspaper. 

No  virgin  land  in  eastern 
Marlboro  particularly  suited 
our  needs. 

The  City  of  Marlboro  has 
been  split  by  the  north-south 
superhighway.  To  the  west  of 
the  platinum  belt,  the  major 
growth  is  industrial.  To  the  east 
it  is  residential.  A  newspaper 
should  be  where  the  people  are 
and  where  its  circulation 
market  and  future  expansion 
potentials  are  favorable. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  supermarket 
was  an  ideal  location  for  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  land  was  developed 
and  hot  topped,  electric  power 
facilities  for  high  voltage  were 
there,  and  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  were  ample. 

The  pluses  were  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  including  an  air  condition¬ 
ing  system  and  acres  of  con¬ 
venient  parking  for  employees 
and  customers.  We  would  be 
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able  to  move  out  of  an  old  build¬ 
ing  that  was  located  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  central  busi¬ 
ness  district  that  had  been  de¬ 
clared  substandard  and  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  demolished  for  urban 
renewal.  The  old  plant  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  proposed  new 
road,  a  Route-20  bypass. 

There  was  no  parking  at  the 
old  plant  because  all  usable 
land  had  been  developed  in  two 
expansion  projects  in  the  six¬ 
ties.  Employees  used  a  public 
off-street  parking  facility  at 
Ward  Park  across  the  street. 
Six  car  stalls  available  on  the 
street  were  left  for  customers, 
and  three  had  parking  meters. 

In  the  early  Sixties,  the 
Enterprise-Sun  dailies  were  still 
being  published  on  two,  twin, 
flatbed  presses  operated  in  the 
cellar.  The  page  forms  that 
went  on  the  press  were  sent  to 
the  cellar  by  a  dumb-waiter  type 
elevator. 

An  addition  was  built  in  1961 
to  house,  a  rotary  press  which 
would  be  needed  someday,  a 
business  office,  and  storage  of 
newsprint.  Paper  was  formerly 
stored  in  a  warehouse  at  Weed 
Court  and  had  to  be  trucked  to 
the  plant. 

Time  to  change 

In  1967,  we  began  publishing 
on  a  24-page  Goss  tubular  press 
that  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Greenfield  Recorder.  This 
necessitated  another  addition  to 
the  old  building  to  house  the 
stereo  equipment.  Plates  for  the 
tube  had  to  be  cast  and  routed. 

When  the  Enterprise-Sun  de¬ 
cided  to  move  into  automation 
and  cold  type,  the  change  cal¬ 


led  for  new  equipment,  more 
machines  and  men,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  skills.  We  also  needed 
more  building  space,  and  space 
that  would  function  more  ef¬ 
ficiently. 

The  growth  of  the  city  and  its 
industries  was  contributing  to 
a  change  in  reading  habits  as 
well  as  demands.  The  reader- 
ship  would  be  more  sophisti¬ 
cated.  An  ancient  shoe  city  was 
to  become  a  viable,  diversified 
industrial  city  with  daily  grow¬ 
ing  pains.  We  would  need  more 
and  better  content  in  our  prod¬ 
uct  as  well  as  improved  repro¬ 
duction  and  art  work. 

The  supermarket  offered  the 
building  space,  the  land  and 
parking,  and  the  location.  It 
also  added  an  invaluable  ele¬ 
ment  called  “time.”  We  could 
convert  the  Stop  &  Shop  struc¬ 
ture  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  to  build  a  new  plant.  Work 
was  started  on  the  building  in 
January,  1970,  and  every  de¬ 
partment  but  press,  stereo,  and 
circulation  moved  into  the  new 
quarters  on  October’s  Hallo¬ 
ween  weekend  .  .  .  nine  months 
later. 

The  plant  itself  was  ready  for 
complete  operation  the  first  part 
of  January,  a  few  weeks  short 
of  one  year,  but  our  new  press 
was  not  ready.  We  pushed  the 
first  button  of  the  80-page,  five- 
unit,  two-story  Goss  Anti-Fric¬ 
tion  Letterpress  on  Monday, 
Feb.  8,  1971. 

A  few  disadvantages 

Our  satisfaction  with  the 
supermarket  facility  does  not 
mean  that  its  reconversion  made 
a  perfect  newspaper  plant.  The 
building  had  a  few  disadvant¬ 
ages.  Nothing  is  ever  utopian 
as  we  learned. 

The  air  conditioning  and 
heating  system  was  engineered 
for  a  supermarket  and  not  for 
business  offices.  Heat  deficiency 
problems  were  evident  in  the 
general  office  area  whereas  the 
mechanical  department  climate 
was  satisfactory.  Employees  who 
sit  at  a  desk  all  day  near  the 
vestibule  were  uncomfortable 
because  of  drafts. 

There  are  also  some  areas  in 
the  building  which  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system  did  not  service. 
We  had  to  install  a  few  port¬ 
able  wall  air  conditioners. 

A  third  disadvantage,  the 
most  discouraging  one,  was  a 
high  water  table.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  build  the  pressroom  in 
the  back  of  the  building.  When 
borings  were  taken,  it  was 
learned  that  the  water  table 
was  only  three  feet  below 
ground  level. 

The  city  has  14  hills,  seven 
large  ones,  and  our  plant  is  at 
the  foot  of  several  of  these 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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hills.  We  also  discovered  that 
the  drainage  system  was  clog¬ 
ged  and  needed  to  be  cleaned 
out  and  recon.structed. 

The  high  water  table  led  to 
the  most  costly  reconstruction 
of  the  building. 

The  giant  press  purchased 
from  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  Netvs  would  require  a 
pit  underneath  at  a  depth  of 
seven  feet. 

This  meant  we  would  have  to 
pour  a  concrete  foundation  be¬ 
low  the  water  line  by  several 
feet.  Fortunately,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  underneath  the 
water  was  solid  and  would  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  the  1.50-ton  press. 

What  looked  like  a  giant 
bathtub  or  swimming  pool  was 
engineered  to  keep  water  out 
rather  than  keeping  it  in.  It 
worked  in  reverse  so-to-speak. 

It  works,  but  it  was  costly. 
It  also  led  to  exjjensive  concrete 
and  steel  plate  flooring  around 
the  press. 

A  large  hole  was  made  in  the 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pressroom  and  paper  storage 
area  in  order  to  bring  in  the 
press  after  it  was  steam  clean¬ 
ed  outside.  When  all  the  units 
were  in  the  building,  the  hole 
was  closed  with  an  insulated 
metal  panel.  We  did  not  restore 


the  brick  and  mortar. 

The  temporary  closure,  which 
is  weatherproofed,  will  be  our 
entrance  for  any  furture  build¬ 
ing  expansion.  The  size  of  the 
present  paper  storage  room  is 
not  large  enough  for  all  future 
growth  of  the  newspaper.  It 
only  stores  40  rolls,  but  the 
ease  of  future  expansion  erases 
our  concern. 

Demands  made  by  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Insurance  Association 
(FIA)  for  proper  fire  insurance 
coverage  was  another  costly 
item.  The  supermarket  only  had 
one  set  of  sprinkler  heads  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  ceiling.  We 
had  to  put  a  set  above  the  ceil¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  ones  below 
and  a  set  underneath  the  floor. 

A  cement  block  wall  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  pressroom  and 
paper  storage  area  and  the 
ceiling  had  to  be  plastered. 

A  fire  hydrant  was  needed  on 
the  property,  and  a  special 
heavy  duty  permanent  w'ater 
hose  station  and  ceiling  draft 
hatch  had  to  be  constructed  in 
the  roof  where  the  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  are  stored. 

Wooden  floor 

At  first,  we  suspected  that 
the  floor  in  the  supermarket 
was  a  concrete  slab,  but  it  w*as 
not.  It  was  wooden  covered  with 
tile  and  had  a  five-foot  crawl 
space  underneath. 

Despite  the  fact  some  of  the 
floor  joists  had  rotted  away  be¬ 


cause  of  condensation  from  the 
many  cooling  units  needed  in 
the  supermarket,  the  wooden 
floor  was  in  our  favor.  Some  em¬ 
ployes  are  on  their  feet  all  day. 
Walking  or  standing  on  a 
wooden  floor  is  easier  on  the 
feet. 

There  were  disadvantages. 
Nothing  ever  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  advantages  of  the 
supermarket  site  somehow  made 
the  deficiencies  only  temporary 
and  soon  forgotten. 

The  location,  renovation  costs 
versus  costs  of  a  new  building, 
timing,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  in  this  growing  city  made 
the  investment  worthwhile. 

The  only  change  made  to  the 
basic  structure  of  the  building 
itself,  which  is  brick  and 
mortar,  was  a  new  front.  We 
took  out  the  customary  front 
w'all  of  glass  and  replaced  it 
w'ith  a  washboard  design  of 
cedar  wood  panels  and  thermo- 
pane  glass. 

DifTerenl  front 

This  was  done  for  three 
major  reasons:  to  create  a  busi¬ 
ness  office  look,  rather  than  a 
supermarket;  to  have  a  front 
different  from  any  other  build¬ 
ing  in  Marlboro;  and  to  stem 
heat  loss  and  protect  against 
the  afternoon  sun. 

On  the  inside  of  the  building, 
rooms  closed  off  in  the  super¬ 
market  were  turned  into,  an 
electric  room,  telephone  room, 
and  mailing  room,  as  well  as 
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space  for  the  press’s  electrical 
drive  panels,  photoengraving, 
etching,  photography  and  paper 
storage. 

A  wall  had  to  be  run  the 
width  of  the  building  to  separ¬ 
ate  the  editorial,  advertising, 
accounting,  and  general  offices 
from  the  production  depart¬ 
ment.  This  wall  was  studded 
and  paneled. 

Open  office 

An  “open  office”  atmosphere 
was  adopted  except  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  circulation  manager’s 
offices,  which  were  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building.  Half 
partitions  with  glass  trim  were 
used  to  separate  accounting,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  editorial. 

Even  the  editor  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager’s  offices  are  partly 
open.  The  walls  do  not  reach  to 
the  ceiling.  The  open  look  was 
designed  to  allow  the  super¬ 
market’s  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tem  to  function  and  work,  and 
to  give  customers  and  visitors 
a  feeling  of  “vastness”  w'hen 
they  come  into  the  building. 
All  the  office  walls  are  paneled. 

There  were  some  of  us,  mostly 
members  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  who  were  a  little  ap¬ 
prehensive  about  the  “open 
look.”  Not  the  look  itself  but  the 
loss  of  department  privacy.  That 
is,  a  news  room  is  a  busy,  wild 
comer  in  a  newspaper  plant. 
There  is  a  hustle  in  the  air  that 
is  not  quite  the  same  anywhere 
else. 

The  advertising  department 
many  times  needs  privacy.  Sales¬ 
men  on  the  phone  do  not  want 
an  audience  listening  in  like 
old-time  radio.  And  there  are 
times  when  advertisers  who 
come  into  the  plant  need  per¬ 
sonal  and  private  attention.  A 
conference  room  solved  the  lat¬ 
ter  problem,  and  space  itself 
solved  all  the  rest. 

Spacious  enough 

The  offices  are  spacious 
enough  for  privacy.  The  half 
partitions  with  the  glass  tops 
are  just  enough  to  create  sound 
and  vision  barriers  when  one  is 
sitting  down. 

The  first  floor  of  the  plant, 
not  including  the  Peoples  branch 
bank  next  door,  is  15,431  square 
feet.  The  mezzanine  is  20'  by  80' 
or  1,600  square  feet;  just 
enough  for  an  employe  lunch¬ 
room,  first  aid  rooms,  toilets,  and 
a  locker  room  with  a  shower. 

The  hot  type  news  setting  ma¬ 
chines  are  fully  automated.  We 
punch  tape  and  have  a  Compu- 
graphic  Justape  Junior  com¬ 
puter.  Our  advertisements  are 
cold  type.  We  have  a  complete 
photoengraving  operation,  a 
Photon  560,  and  a  wireless  serv¬ 
ice  to  a  PDP-8  Digital  computer 
in  Worcester. 
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Media  General  cites 
factors  for  net  dip 


Although  the  revenue  of 
Media  General  Inc.  increased 
from  $80,899,645  to  $32,829,115 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
compared  with  last  year,  there 
was  a  decline  of  net  income 
from  $1,352,021  to  $1,074,382, 
or  from  40  to  30  cents  per 
share,  over  the  same  period. 

According  to  Alan  S.  Don- 
nahoe,  president  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  decline  in  net  income 
is  attributable  primarily  to  two 
factors : 

“First,  there  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  costs,  and  par- 
ticulai’ly  fuel  and  power  ex¬ 
pense,  in  the  operation  of  the 
Garden  State  Paper  Company, 
and  there  was  no  offsetting 
price  increase  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter.  Reflecting 
the  current  imbalance  between 
supply  and  demand  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry,  the  general 
price  increase  that  had  been 
scheduled  for  this  region  on 
January  of  this  year  was  post¬ 
poned  instead  to  April  1. 

“Second,  there  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  loss  at  the  Newark  News 
in  the  first  quarter,  due  to  a 
reduction  in  revenue  coupled 
with  a  sharp  increase  in  costs, 
principally  payroll.  This  is  the 
result  of  an  excessive  wage- 
increase  pattern  that  has  been 
established  in  the  New  York 
and  Newark  area. 

Strike  in  Richmond 

“In  an  effort  to  overturn 
printing  and  wage  patterms  in 
Virginia,  the  typographical 
union  struck  our  Richmond 
newsj)apers  on  March  31  of  this 
year'.  With  the  help  of  supervi¬ 
sory  and  volunteer  personnel, 
the  Richmond  newspapers  have 
continued  to  publish  without 
interruption  and  with  no  sig¬ 
nificant  reduction  in  content, 
advertising  linage  or  circula¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  strikers  have 
now  been  replaced,  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,  with  newly-em¬ 
ployed  personnel,  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  operations  are  re¬ 
turning  to  normal.” 

A  proposed  460,000-share 
secondary  public  offering  of 
Media  General  Inc.  common 
stock  was  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  sale  tentatively  is 
planned  late  this  month  through 
underwriters  manager  by  Dil¬ 
lon,  Read  &  Co.,  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers  Inc.  and  Wheat  &  Co.  All 


pi'oceeds  will  accrue  to  selling 
holders. 

Media  General’s  subsidiaries 
publish  newspapers  in  Rich¬ 
mond;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
They  also  operate  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  a  television  station,  a 
cable-television  system  and 
produce  newsprint  paper  from 
waste  newspapers. 


Store  opening  boosts 
Post  Corp.  earnings 

Opening  in  March  of  a  new 
Gimbel’s  department  store 
which  increased  linage  in  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  was  one  of  the  factors 
credited  with  improved  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  Post  Corporation 
during  the  first  quarter  of 
1971. 

The  corporation  earned 
$204,675  in  the  first  quarter 
compared  with  $124,179  a  year 
ago.  Per  share  earnings  were 
27  cents  compared  with  17 
cents  last  year.  Revenues  for 
the  first  quarter  were  $3,046,- 
712  compared  with  $2,670,255 
in  1970. 

President  V.  I.  Minahan  said 
Post’s  1970  acquisitions,  the 
Granite  City  (Ill.)  Press-Rec¬ 
ord  and  a  Los  Angeles  insur¬ 
ance  brokerage  firm  contrib¬ 
uted  pre-tax  earnings  of  more 
than  $75,000  to  first  quarter 
earnings.  Neither  firm  was 
owned  by  Post  during  the  first 
quarter  a  year  ago. 


Capital  Cities  profit 
down  in  first  quarter 

First  quarter  earnings  of 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Corp.  declined  10.9%  and  reve¬ 
nues  were  off  8.4%.  Net  income 
amounted  to  $2,222,000,  equal 
to  31^  a  share,  compared  with 
$2,493,000,  or  36<f,  for  same 
period  last  year.  Revenues  to¬ 
taled  $19,154,000  as  against 
$20,912,000. 

Capital  Cities  and  Triangle 
Publications  Inc.  announced  the 
closing  of  a  multiple  station 
transaction  including  the  ac¬ 
quisition  by  Capital  Cities  of 
nine  Triangle  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  for  $110  million. 
The  transfer  of  licenses  Avas  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Capital  Cities  is  retaining 
WFIL-tv,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  WNHC-tv,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Connecticut;  and  KFRE- 
tv,  Fresno,  California. 

In  simultaneous  transactions. 
Capital  Cities  completed  the 
sale  of  WFIL-am,  Philadelphia, 
to  LIN  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion;  WFIL-fm,  Philadelphia, 
to  Richer  Communications  Inc.; 
WNHC-am,  New  Haven,  to 
Westerly  Broadcasting  Co.; 
WNHC-fm,  New  Haven,  to 
Metro  Connecticut  Media  Cor¬ 
poration;  KFRE-am,  Fresno,  to 
Stereo  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion;  and  KFRE-fm,  Fresno,  to 
KFRE  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

In  addition.  Capital  Cities 
sold  WSAZ-tv,  Huntington- 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  to 
Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  and 
WTEN-tv,  Albany,  New  York, 
to  Poole  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Capital  Cities  owns  Fairchild 
Publications  Inc.,  and  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Press. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

.  11% 

13% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  47% 

44% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg . 

.  43% 

44% 

Cowles  Communications  _ 

.  12*4 

12% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  35 

37% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  35 

35% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  18% 

l»% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  79% 

/v% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  85% 

82% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  28% 

29% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  45 

44% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

.  8% 

11% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  501/2 

49% 

Georgia  Pacific  . . 

.  54% 

54% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . . 

.  50% 

51% 

Harris  Intertype 

.  45% 

44% 

inmont  . 

.  13% 

12% 

International  Paper  . 

.  38% 

39% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  35% 

34 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  40% 

41 

North  American  Rockwell  . 

.  27 

24% 

Republic  Corp . 

.  7% 

7% 

Richardson  Co . 

.  15% 

14 

Singer  . 

.  73% 

70% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  57% 

59 

Time  Inc . 

.  40% 

57% 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  47 

50 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  24% 

24% 

Times  Mirror  income 
lip,  earnings  down 

Revenues  of  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Company  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1971  increased  compared 
with  those  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year,  while 
net  income  was  9%  lower  than 
the  previous  year.  Dr.  Franklin 
D.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
board,  reported. 

Revenues  for  the  first  12 
weeks  ended  March  21  advanced 
to  $104.3  million  compared  with 
$101.1  million  in  1970.  Earn¬ 
ings  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $4.6  million  or  28^ 
per  share  as  compared  with 
$5.1  million  or  30^  per  share 
in  1970,  restated  to  reflect 
acquisitions  treated  as  poolings 
of  interest. 


Samuel  Wainer  sells 
Ultima  Hora  in  Brazil 

A  group  of  businessmen  has 
purchased  the  liberal  newspa¬ 
per  Ultima  Hora  in  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  for  $1.3  million. 

Ultima  Hora,  an  afternoon 
paper  founded  nearly  20  years 
ago,  will  now  be  printed  in  the 
plant  of  another  Rio  daily, 
Correio  da  Manha.  Most  of  the 
Ultima  Hora  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  administrative 
employes  were  dismissed. 

'The  publisher,  Samuel  Wai¬ 
ner,  said  in  a  note  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  that  Ultima  Hora  was 
being  “extinguished  .  .  .  because 
of  a  crisis  which  has  altered 
the  structure  of  the  market  of 
public  opinion.” 

The  buyers  include  Mauricio 
Nunes  de  Alencar,  who  is  in 
the  real  estate  and  construc¬ 
tion  business. 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
Domtar  14  l3'/2 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  IS'/j  13% 

Lea  Enterprises  .  25V8  ^SYb 

Media  General  .  39  37% 

Milgo  Electron  cs  .  22%  223A 

New  York  Times  .  27V2  28% 

PKL  .  41/2  41/4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  23  21% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  20yB  20% 

Wood  Industries  .  24y8  23 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  35%  38% 

Boston  Herald  Traveler  .  24%  27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  38  38% 

ComCorp .  4%  4% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  14  17 

Compuscan  .  15%  19 

Datascan  .  4%  4% 

Dow  Jones  .  44% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  25%  24^4 

Federated  Publications  .  44  43% 

Grey  Advertising  .  12%  13 

Hurletron  .  4^4  4^4 

Ogilvy,  Mather  .  321%  34% 

Photon  .  10%  9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  13%  14 

Redder  Pubs  .  1934  1934 

Interpublic  Group  .  2334  2534 

Multimedia  Inc .  28%  28% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  734  7 

B.  C.  Forest  .  23%  22% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  19  17% 

MacMillan,  Blo^el  .  25^4  2334 

Southam  Press  .  40  59*4 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  28  24 


UPI  assigns  Sveilis 
to  Canadian  service 

Appointment  of  Emil  R. 
Sveilis  as  news  editor  for  Can¬ 
ada  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  was  announced  in  Mon¬ 
treal  by  W.  Donald  MacKay, 
general  manager  of  United 
Press  International  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

Sveilis,  a  reporter  and  editor 
in  Washington  and  New  York 
before  transferring  to  Montreal, 
succeeds  Terrence  W.  McGarry 
who  has  been  appointed  to  a 
new  assignment  in  UPI’s  Los 
Angeles  bureau. 

Born  in  Riga,  Latvia  in  1943, 
Sveilis  attended  Eastern  Bap¬ 
tist  College  in  St.  Davids,  Pa., 
and  Moravian  College  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  and  began  his  jour¬ 
nalism  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Qnakertown  (Pa.)  Daily 
Free  Press.  He  joined  UPI’s 
Washington  staff  in  1964. 
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CIRCULATION 


Even  at  higher  price 
newspaper  is  bargain 


Keliiil  Trir*-  IVr  SIiikU-  (  opj  of  Daily  N«  w>i>aiurs 

All 
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By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Newspapers,  rather  than  pric¬ 
ing  themselves  out  of  business 
are  the  biggest  bargain  on  the 
market  today,  in  the  opinion  of 
Daniel  Orr,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Boston  Globe. 

He  said  newspapers  are  evalu¬ 
ating  their  product  and  pricing 
it  sensibly  and  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  He  regards  the  news¬ 
paper  as  still  the  most  powerful 
medium  for  advertisers  and,  lo¬ 
cally,  the  least  expensive. 

Orr  traced  the  slow  increases 
in  the  price  of  his  paper  to  the 
point  where  the  Globe,  morning 
or  evening  sells  for  $1  a  w’eek, 
home  delivered.  This  is  up  from 
6.5  cents  a  week.  The  Sunday 
Globe  is  50  cents  per  copy,  up 
from  35  cents. 

He  said  newspapers  are  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  increased 
costs  of  doing  business,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  area  of  labor,  but 
not  exclusively. 

Orr  told  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  in  Indianapolis 
that  the  recent  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  of  $10  per 
ton  would  cost  the  Globe  $1  mil¬ 
lion  per  year.  This  comes  right 
off  the  top,  he  said,  and  ways 
must  be  found  to  meet  increases 
of  this  magnitude. 

Big  labor  settlrinents 

Orr  said  he  believes  everyone 
concerned  is  amazed  at  the  size 
of  labor  settlements  being  made 
in  order  to  keep  newspapers  in 
business. 

Other  Orr  thoughts:  There 
are  strong  temptations  to  en¬ 
gage  in  circulation  promotion 
schemes  that  are  really  very 
w'asteful  and  expensive.  It  is 
when  newspapers  engage  in  this 
type  of  promotion  that  “we  are 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  the 
business.” 

The  day  is  gone  when  all  of 
the  increased  costs  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  newsprint,  labor,  etc., 
can  be  reflected  in  the  cost  per 
line  to  the  advertiser  “because 
the  advertiser  wall  rebel  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  it.” 

Newspapers  must  charge  a 
realistic  price  for  their  product; 
the  reader  must  be  treated 
fairly,  given  a  maximum  amount 
of  news  that  the  advertising 
content  warrants,  with  care  used 
in  editing  to  avoid  being  repiti- 
tious  while  at  the  same  time  be¬ 


ing  careful  and  factual. 

In  Orr’s  view,  the  typical 
newspaper  reader  would  like  to 
know  a  lot  more  than  he  does 
about  a  lot  of  things  not  so  dis¬ 
turbing  to  his  peace  of  mind; 
the  newspaper  is  in  a  far  better 
position  to  report  these  things 
than  tv  or  radio  which  are 
largely  limited  to  spot  news. 


Keeping  up  interest 

In  theory,  at  least,  every  per¬ 
son  should  read  at  least  one 
daily  newspaper  each  day,  Orr 
said,  and  would  if  the  news¬ 
paper  touched  upon  an  import¬ 
ant  and  immediate  concern  of 
his — how  to  meet  the  next  mort¬ 
gage  payment,  what  to  do  about 
a  child  that  is  flunking  in  school, 
a  father-in-law  who  has  to  be 
moved  to  a  nursing  home,  a 
daughter  who  has  turned  hippie, 
a  wife  who  has  an  undiagnosed 
illness.  If  the  interest  is  great 
enough,  price  becomes  second¬ 
ary,  Orr  believes.  A  race  track 
fan  is  willing  to  pay  $1  for  a 
copy  of  the  Morning  Telegraph, 
he  said. 

In  reality,  Orr  continued, 
things  are  worth  what  they 
cost.  He  mentioned  shoppers  or 
throwaw'ays  that  are  delivered 
free  to  homes.  Compared  with 
paid  newspapers  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  going  through  the  trivia 
in  most  throwaways,  he  said. 
From  the  reader’s  standpoint 
and  from  an  advertiser’s  stand¬ 
point,  the  printed  word  is  much 
more  satisfactory  and  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  also  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  day  in  and  day  out  than 
electronic  media  and  ways  must 
be  found  to  meet  this  expense. 

Consequently,  the  price  of  the 
paper  as  charged  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  should  be  sen¬ 
sibly  adjusted  to  reflect  the  cost 
of  producing  the  paper,  cost  of 
distributing  and  the  cost  of 
newsprint  itself.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  should  pay  for 
the  cost  of  production,  but  a 
part  of  that  retail  price  should 
be  based  upon  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  part  on  distribution  and 
part  on  the  cost  of  newsprint. 

The  Globe  has  found  that  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  soaring  costs  of  producing 
a  newspaper,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
paper  to  readers  more  often  in 
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AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  1971  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  made  this  compilation  of  newspaper  prices.  Since  then  more 
than  100  dailies  have  joined  the  1 5c  column  and  more  are  getting  there 
each  week. 


the  period  1960  to  1970  inclu¬ 
sive  than  in  any  other  similar 
period  in  the  newspaper’s  his¬ 
tory.  It  took  the  morning  Globe 
about  32  years  to  go  from  two 
to  three  cents. 

• 

Tuscoii  newspapers 
change  price  to  13c 

Copy  and  subscription  prices 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Tucson  Citizen  were  raised 
May  1.  The  weekday  issues 
went  from  10<  to  15^  and  the 
Sunday  Star  price  was  raised 
from  20^  to  25<.  Home  delivery 
prices  also  were  raised. 

Tom  Clark,  president  of  Tuc¬ 
son  Newspapers  Inc.,  said  the 
increases  had  been  decided  upon 
months  ago.  An  advertising 
rate  boost  of  about  15  percent 
was  put  into  effect  April  1, 
about  a  week  before  William 
Small  Jr.  sold  the  Star  to  Pul¬ 
itzer  Publishing  Co.  of  St. 
Louis. 


HD  rate  boosted 

A  10-cents-a-week  increase  in 
home  delivery  charges  for  the 
Patriot  (a.m.)  and  the  Evening 
News,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Patriot-News  Newspapers 
of  Hai’risburg,  Pa.  The  rates 
go  from  to  60^  a  week  for 
the  six-day  papers.  Single  copy 
street  prices  remain  at  10<. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Evening  Herald  has  raised  its 
price  from  10^  to  Ib^f  per  copy 
and  from  60c  to  75c  week. 
«  *  « 

The  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  has 
raised  its  price  to  15(1  per  copy 
and  75c  per  week. 

• 

Dime  for  S  and  S 

The  daily  European  edition 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  which  has 
cost  a  nickel  since  it  began  29 
years  ago  will  have  a  IOC  per 
copy  price  beginning  May  12. 
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Shield  cases 

(Contitnted  from  page  9) 


Deaths 


Privilege  Act  of  1971,  have  been 
referred  to  the  respective  ju¬ 
diciary  committees  but  no  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  held. 

The  high  court  will  not  hear 
arguments  in  the  three  cases 
until  next  year. 

Stewart  opinion  in  1938 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the 
appeals  is  the  role  Justice  Pot¬ 
ter  Stewart  may  play,  if  he  par¬ 
ticipates.  He  wrote  the  decisive 
opinion  in  1958  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  which  sus¬ 
tained  the  conviction  of  Marie 
Torre,  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter,  for  contempt 
of  court  for  refusing  to  identify 
the  source  of  a  news  item.  She 
went  to  jail  for  10  days  after 
the  Supi-eme  Court  declined  to 
consider  the  case. 

Justice  Stewart  set  down 
then  the  principle  that  there 
must  be  a  balance  of  the  need 
for  information  with  the  de¬ 
leterious  effect  on  a  newsman’s 
rights. 

“Without  question,”  he  wrote, 
“the  exaction  of  this  duty  (to 
testify)  impinges  sometimes,  if 
not  always,  upon  the  First 
Amendment  freedoms  of  the 
witness  ...  If  an  additional 
First  Amendment  liberty — the 
freedom  of  the  pi-ess — is  here 
involved,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  conclude  that  it  too  must 
give  place  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  a  paramount  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fair  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.”  .  .  . 

“The  concept  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  witness  to  testify  in 
a  court  has  roots  fully  as  deep 
in  our  historj’  as  does  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press.” 

• 

Pressmen  strike 
Elizabeth  Jonriiul 

Pressmen  at  the  Eliznbeth 
(N.J.)  Daily  Journal  walked 
out  Saturday  May  1,  halting 
publication  of  the  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

Gerald  H.  Coy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  pressmen  w'ant 
the  publisher  to  g-uarantee  em¬ 
ployment  to  apprentices  after 
they  come  out  of  their  training 
period,  and  include  substitutes 
in  benefit  coverage.  Both  de¬ 
mands  were  refused. 

Coy  said  it  was  understood 
that  the  pressmen  were  agree¬ 
able  to  the  wage  package  of¬ 
fered  to  them.  The  new  three- 
year  contract  calls  for  a  wage 
and  benefit  increase  of  $77.03, 
a  gain  of  43.5%  compounded 
over  three  years. 


Guy  P.  Leavitt,  68,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World  Herald  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  for  Northwest  Bell 
Telephone  Co.;  April  23. 

*  ♦  4: 

Rocsoe  C.  Eads,  74,  retired 
(1967)  chief  librarian  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  April  26. 

t  *  * 

Lawrence  E.  Davies,  71,  re¬ 
tired  (1970)  chief  of  the  New 
York  Times  bureau  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  originally  wnth  the  Paris 
Herald;  director  of  news  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  University  of  Alaska; 
April  30. 

«  *  * 

Malcolm  T.  Brice,  92,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  associate  editor  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News- 
Register;  w’riter  of  a  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Nose  Gays,”  for  many 
years;  April  28. 

*  *  « 

C.  Thompson  Lang,  59,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  and  president  of 
.Albuquerque  Publishing  Co.;  in 
newspaper  work  since  1933; 
April  29. 

*  «  * 

E.  Ray  Campbell,  75,  retired 
(1966)  president  of  the  Denver 
Post;  April  25. 

*  *  * 

Ignacio  Lopez,  36,  a  columnist 
for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury;  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise ; 
April  25. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Paul  A.  Davis,  75,  columnist 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Evening  Independent  since  1923; 
city  editor  1923-1951;  onetime 
managing  editor  of  the  Havana 
Post;  April  26. 

• 

Robert  F.  Hall  sells 
Adiroiidaeks  papers 

Adirondack  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  several  weekly 
newspapers  in  northern  New 
York,  has  been  sold  to  Denton 
Publications  of  Elizabethtown. 
.Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  by  Robert  F.  Hall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Adirondack  Newspapers, 
and  William  I).  Denton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  purchasing  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Adirondack  publishes  the 
Warrensburg-Lake  George 
News,  Hamilton  County  News 
and  Lake  George  Mirror.  Den¬ 
ton  will  add  these  papers  to  its 
present  list  which  includes  the 
Valley  News,  Elizabethtowm; 
Essex  County  Republican,  Keese- 
ville;  Cliateaugnay  Record, 
Chateaugay;  North  Country¬ 
man,  Rouses  Point. 

The  sale  was  arranged  by  W. 
B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  newspaper  brokers. 


New  ‘compact’  Daily  Mail 
bows  on  75th  anniversary 


The  much-talked-about  tabloid 
version  of  the  London  Daily  Mail 
appeared  on  newsstands  in  Eng¬ 
land  this  week. 

The  new  paper,  by  design, 
made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  original  broadsheet¬ 
sized  Daily  Mail  by  Lord  North- 
cliflFe. 

His  great-nephew,  Vere 
Harmsworth,  chairman  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  Ltd.,  and  son 
of  Lord  Rothermere  who  retired 
recently,  started  the  presses  for 
the  first  run  of  the  “new”  paper. 
Printers  allowed  him  an  honor¬ 
ary  union  card  for  the  occasion. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  is 
being  spent  by  Associated  News¬ 
papers  on  promoting  the  paper 
which  in  a  few  weeks  will  ab¬ 
sorb  its  sister  publication,  the 
Daily  Sketch. 

Sketch  continues  awhile 

Originally  the  two  papers 
were  to  have  merged  the  same 
day — but  at  the  last  minute  it 
was  decided  to  continue  the 
Sketch  for  a  week  or  two  in  the 
hope  of  retaining  both  reader- 
ships  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Mirror  countered  the  Mail 
promotion  with  an  offer  of  a 
lavish  holiday  trip  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  including 
one  trip  in  which  the  winners  of 
a  contest  were  promised  they 
would  be  attacked  by  genuine 
Indians  on  a  wagon  train  trip 
across  the  “American  Wild 
West.” 

About  2,000,000  copies  of  the 
new  Daily  Mail  (40  tab  pages) 
were  printed  on  the  first  day. 
Newsagents  reported  a  sell-out. 
The  broadsheet-sized  Daily  Mail, 
which  once  had  the  largest  cir¬ 


culation  in  Britain,  was  publish¬ 
ing  about  1,700,000. 

’Compact,'  nut  tabloid 

The  editor  of  the  Mail,  42- 
year-old  former  Daily  Sketch 
editor  David  English,  eschewed 
the  word  “tabloid.”  He  called  it 
instead  Britain’s  first  “compact” 
newspaper. 

By  coincidence  or  design,  the 
Express  appointed  a  new  editor. 
Taking  the  place  of  Derek 
Marks,  editor  for  the  past  five 
years,  is  54-year-old  Ian  Mc- 
Coll,  editor  of  the  Scottish  Daily 
Express  since  1961.  He  flew  to 
London  at  72  hours’  notice  after 
an  unexpected  phone  call  from 
Sir  Max  Aitken,  the  publisher. 

Like  the  late  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  the  Express  editor  is  a 
staunch  Presbyterian  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  pin-ups  and  sex- 
spreads. 

The  London  Evening  Standard 
is  considering  stopping  its  Sat¬ 
urday  edition.  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  Jocelyn  Stevens  said  the 
Saturday  edition  of  the  Beaver- 
brook  paper  is  unprofitable. 

Sales  of  the  Saturday  edition 
average  around  50,000  fewer 
than  on  weekdays  when  sales 
total  around  500,000. 

• 

Best-looking  papers 

New  Westminster  Columbian 
and  Toronto  Telegram  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  1970  winners  of  the 
John  A.  MacLaren  newspaper 
awards  for  graphic  excellence. 
It  was  the  second  consecutive 
year  the  Telegram  won  the  ex¬ 
cellence  award  among  big  pa¬ 
pers.  It  was  the  first  win  for 
The  Columbian  in  the  under- 
30,000  class. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS-C01SSVLTA^TS 
appraisals  for  estate.  TAX. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

I  UULflVI.IiS  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 

1  xi _ .—Tire  eotlations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 

I  Arizona  and  ^stern  Newspapers  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 

1.1  in  IT  n-  A,  i  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 

1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa.  Az.  85201  I  purchase  of  a  property. 

— - - - - i  you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422.  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker."  Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSP.4PER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CIRCULATION 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pa[)er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205  )  546-3357 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKEHt 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  (^1.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

I.EN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  wifb  order) 


4-we*l(S  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 

Alr-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

avaliable  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IHemlftane*  should  occompany  cloa- 
slfled  copy  whon  submitted  ter  pob- 
lleoflon  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  $1 .60  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2  week5  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l  -we»k  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and  or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Aif  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY — CLASSIFIED 
the  use  ol  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
01  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  IS  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuaaday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

.  Box  numbers,  which  an  mailed  each  day 
I  as  they  an  nceived.  an  valid  tor  1-ycar. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThircJ  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  |AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing:,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  and 
ASSOCIATES 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  "Texas — ^77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


SALEIS  SPECIALIST — circulation  serv¬ 
ices  organization  available  for  short  or 
long-term  oireration,  zones  1  and  2. 
Box  608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Ckilo.  80401. 

(303)  279-6345.  ; 

NORTH  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
15-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Good  income —  i 
$70,000  gross — attractive  offer — owner 
planning  to  retire.  Box  600,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  in  Central  New  Jersey.  i 
ideal  for  reporter/wife  team.  Grosses 
$38M:  area  rapidly  changring  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
$10M.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  410,  Ekii- 
tor  &  Publisher, 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  —  ! 
nets  $28,000;  offset:  attractive  locale.  ! 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  i 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806.  : 
(714)  533-1361. 

2  MISSOURI  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
Gross  $45M,  net  $19M.  $13M  down. 

'  Gross  $28M,  earned  $14M.  $16M  down.  : 
LP  Weekly — Gross  $20M.  earned  $9M 
JIM  SOUTHERN,  BROKER 
6329  Ash.  Raytown.  Mo. — 64133 

I  Great  profit  opportunity  in  a  sports- 
I  man’s  paradise.  Two  Idaho  weeklies  , 

‘  published  in  same  plant,  separate  com- 
'•  miinities.  One  County  seat,  strong 
1  economy  in  both  markets.  $105M  with 
!  $30M  down.  i 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES  ! 

,  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  ^lo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY  ' 

.  543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


FLORIDA  COMMUNITY  WEEKLY 
in  fast  prowth  area.  $100,000  pross. 
No  phone  calls. 

JIM  SOUTHERN.  BROKER 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133 

SUBURBAN  prossinp  $17i>M.  Modern 
weh  offset  central  plant.  $ir>M  down  to 
top  a<l  man.  Send  full  resume  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  414  Jefferson,  Toi>eka,  Ks.  66607. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

Don’l  Miss  This  One! 

OutsUinding  writer — 14  years’  news¬ 
papers.  wire  service,  scientific  journal 
— offers  new  column  on  topics  of  the 
day.  Four  500-word  pieces  a  month, 
$40.  "Two  samples,  $20.  Box  610,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
^port  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE:  Photon  713-5 
outfit  2L5  years  old  at  half  price-  .\lso 
J  ustowriters,  1  Morisawa  Electra,  1 
Fototype  Compositor  KD  101,  and 
Headliners,  as  trade<l-in  on  new  Com- 
pugraphic  composers.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Supply  Ck>rp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Phone  (414)  361-0660. 


VERITY’PER  latest  mo<lel  1010  electric 
keyboanl  1969.  Sets  8-13  pt.  Elxcellent. 
$2000  off  price  at  $2750.  Mirror- 
Recorder,  Stamford,  N.Y. — 12167.  (607) 
652-7303. 


ENGR.4VING  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-SIZER.  Mod. 
F402,  Ser.  5541.  Dual  65/85  screens. 
Flat  mounted  copy  up  to  18x22*^ 
inches.  Enlarges  or  reduces  in  any 
ratio  up  to  4  times.  Engraves  up  to 
12%xl6  inches.  Excellent  condition, 
$2,150.  'The  Examiner.  P.O.  Box  458, 
Independence,  Mo. — 64051  or  call  (816) 
254-8600. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced.  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situateil  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357.  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily 
for  weeklies,  $60M  up,  and  dailies.  Let 
us  get  top  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern,  Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.— 64133. 


EXPERIENCED  OWNER  of  commu¬ 
nications  group  seeks  non-competitive 
dailies  in  Eastern  U.S.  with  at  least 
25,000  circulation  and  pledges  to  retain 
present  management  and  personnel. 
Replies  will  he  treatecl  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  579.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  BROKETl 
Currently  listing  more  than  90  bona- 
fide  buyers  looking  for  your  top  week'y 
or  daily.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick,  Mass. 
—01037. 


EDITOR  seeks  non-competitivc  weekly  1 
with  about  $30,000  cash  flow  in  Zones 
I  1  or  2.  Box  669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  W’E  HAVE  CLIENT — ^public  company 
1  interesteil  in  large  suburban  newspaper 
j  groups.  This  firm  can  offer  cash  or  top 
I  grade  stock.  Present  management  must 
stay  and  want  to  expand.  Confidential. 

'  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  i 

COMPOSING  ROOM  j 

JUSTOWRITEIRS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  ! 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  for  Lino-Intertype. 
Ludlow:  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  2408 
E.  Louisa,  battle,  Wa  98102. 

JUSTOWRTTERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden  i 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  ' 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  i 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

ALL  MODELS  1 

Linotypes — Intertypes  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REIPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007  | 

AUTOMATED  LINECASTING  SETUP  ; 

2  Friden  LCC-VF  perforators,  excel'ent  ' 
condition ;  and  2  Comet  Linotypes  ! 
#2017  and  1585  with  Autosetters  and  ^ 
all  safeties.  See  in  operation.  Inter-  i 
state  Ptg.  Ckxrp.,  P.O.  Box  1032,  Plain- 
field.  N.  J.— 07061.  (201)  7.56-4900. 

PHOTON  200B  and  Photon  713-10  with 

3  Friden  perforators  with  Strad  units. 
Save  a  bundle.  (602)  264-0737  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Group. 

PHOTON  713-10,  complete  with  8  ' 
lenses  6  to  36  point,  fiim  canister, 
drum.  Clan  include  5  film  strips.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Original  owner. 
Harry  Green,  Jr.,  The  Record  Stock- 
man,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  16008,  Denver, 

I  Colo.— 80216.  Ph:  (303)  892-5551. 


PHOTON 

M00EL200B 

ADMASTER 

PHOTOTYPESEnER 

The  Model  2(K)B  is  the  world’s 
most  widely  used  phototype¬ 
setter  in  newspaper  ad  pro¬ 
duction.  This  unit  is  only  3 
years  old.  For  details  contact: 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

“A  Trusted  Name  In  The  Industry” 
136  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
(212)  964-1370 


Hell  Vario-Klischograph  Model  K-181 
and  calibrator.  Good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Cnarles  Dann.  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  400  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. — 
19101. 


MAILROOM 

MODEL  4400  ELLIO’TT  addressing 
machine  with  selector  and  dic-strip 
attachment ;  model  1 560  electric  feeder 
for  Elliott  4400 ;  4  cabinets,  each  100 
trays,  for  Elliott  stencils:  Royal  elec¬ 
tric  stencil  cutter.  $2,500  for  all. 
Economist  Newspapers.  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem,  Chicago.  (312)  586-8800,  Ext.  241. 


DIODE  GLASER  DG-320 

Inserting  Machine 

Less  than  6  months  old 
SACRIFICE 

Box  499,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  pai>er  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


DETROIT  ENGRAVING 
BANKRUPTCY 

CHEMCO  MARATHON  24”  ROLL  CAM¬ 
ERA.  QUARTZLINE  LITES,  like  new 
PAKO  FILM  PROCESSOR  MODEL  24-2. 
REPLENISHER  TANKS,  3  years  old. 
REBUILT 

LANSTON  STEP  &  REPEAT  MH4,  reg¬ 
ister  unit  chases,  &  hoods,  new  1965 

2- MASTER  COPPER  DEEP  ETCHING 
MACHINES  34x34.  3  YEARS  OLD 
$14,000.00  NEW  PAKO  PARTS  OFF 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  #I  FULL 
POWER  PROOF  PRESS 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  3  REPRO¬ 
PROOF  PRESS,  power  inker,  micro  bed, 
vacuum  base,  like  new 

3- CHEMCO  POWDERLESS  ETCHING 
MARIFINER  28”  UNITS 

DYCRIL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 

Auctioneers- Appraisert-Plant  Liguidators 
26200  Greenfield, 

Oak  Park.  Mich.  48237 
(313)  399-2525 


■  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

In  The  Industry”  STA-nC-FREE  perf  tapea  at  our 

New  York  City  lame  pricea — loweat  in  U.S.A.  All 

colora.  Top  quality. 

364-1370  Call  or  torite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


4-UNIT  CXyiTRHLL  V-22  combination 
folder :  2-unit  22%  x  36"  roll-fed  press 
with  sheeter,  ideal  for  commercial  work 
or  small  weekly;  Royal  Zenith  30" — in 
excellent  condition;  Baum  Folder,  26  x 
40.  Volkmuth  Printers,  Box  1007,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. — 56301. 


GOSS  (DUPLBXl  TUBULAR  PRESS 
24  pgrs.  3  deck — 25,000  pph — 22%"  cut¬ 
off.  Balloon  Former.  60/5  H.P.  Cline 
drive  slitter  and  reverse  cylinder  added 
in  1957  when  new  eight  page  top  deck 
was  installed.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  as  whole  or  as  parts.  Plus 
complete  Stereo  equipment. 

R.D.  BORGSTADT  &  ASSOCIATES 
5819  South  Honore  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois — 60636 
Ph:  (312)  436-5400 


CAPCO  portable  ink  fountain,  full 
page  size,  two  available.  $75  each. 
Southtown  Elconomist,  5959  South 
Harlem,  Chicago.  (312)  586-8800,  Ext. 
241. 


12-Unit  Goss  Unitubular 
Twinned  6-units  each  with  a  color 
cylinder,  on  substructure  with  roll 
arms  under  press,  semi-automatic  ten¬ 
sion,  available  60  days. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho— 83707 


BALLOON  (UPPEHt)  FORMER  for 
22%".  Can  be  used  on  any  single  width 
newspaper  press  for  extra  sections. 
Available  now!  Universal  Ptg.  Equip¬ 
ment  (>.,  750  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.J.— 07071.  Ph:  (201)  438- 

3744. 


CX)LE  quarter-folder ;  fits  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite.  folds  25,000/hr.  Good  condition. 
ATF  Typesetter  with  fourteen  fonts. 
Good  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Tribune,  Mesa,  Arizona.  (602)  833-1221. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  AUTOPLATE  (larger  and 
faster  than  Pony,  smaller  and 
slower  than  Supermatic)  22%",  with 
finishing  machine.  $5,000.  Southtown 
Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem.  Chicago. 
(312)  586-8800,  Kxt.  241. 


TWO  NEW  BLADES  for  Monomelt 
model  C-1.  $50  each.  Southtown  EJcon- 
omist.  6959  South  Harlem.  Chicago, 
Ill.— 6063S.  (312)  586-8800,  Ext.  241. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

SHERIDAN  4  or  5-station  stuffing 
machine.  Contact  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  217  W.  Campbell, 
Arlington  Heights,  III. — 60006. 


WH  NEED  a  used  Web  offset  folder — 
can  adapt  News  King,  Color  King, 
Cottrell,  Goss  models.  S.  S.  Grimes, 
Coastal  Publications,  Box  549,  Rosen¬ 
berg.  Texas— 77471,  Ph:  (AC  713) 
342-2552. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


GRADUATE  S<3HOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  Masters'  Degree  in 
journalism.  beginning  late  August 
1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
&  Publications,  Box  6128,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Denton,  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university’s  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  laboratory  reporting 
and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Departanent.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


CHICO  STATE  (COLLEGE  (Chico, 
California  95926)  needs  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  with  good  production  experience 
in  broadcasting,  particularly,  but  hope¬ 
fully  also  with  production  knowledge 
in  journalism  and  newsfilm.  Should 
have  in-residence  requirement  out  of 
the  way  towards  doctoral  degree. 
Salary:  SlO.OOO-a-year.  Ph:  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Ek,  Chairman.  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications  Department  (916)  345-6356. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SALES  MANAGER  for  commercial 
printing  division.  Fully  knowledgeable 
in  production  planning  and  estimating. 
Located  in  one  of  the  West’s  loveliest 
university  communities.  News  Review 
Publishing  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
enced.  Convert  well-respited  suburban 
weekly  to  pay  circulation.  Unlimited 
opportunity  for  person  who  can  do  the 
job.  Chart  area  2.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Retirement  of  Advertising  Manager  has 
created  challenging  opportunity  on  long 
estoblished  medium  size  New  ^gland 
daily.  Highly  competitive  metro  market 
has  ix)tential  for  qualified  man  to 
make  solid  progris.  Proven  recorf  of 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  a  must.  Include 
salary  requirements  with  resume.  Box 
629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


AGGRESSIVE  RETAIL  SPACEMAN— 
For  daily  newspaper  in  N.Y.C.  area, 
(kxxl  salary  -f-  lucrative  commissions. 
Must  have  history  of  results.  Write, 
Bo.\  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  EXPERIENCED  in  tele¬ 
phone  canvassing  and  boy  crew  opera¬ 
tions?  Leading  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  1  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to  Box  657,  Elditor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


DYNAMIC^  PUBLISHER  with  know-  R 
how  starting  another  winner.  Tab-  E 
weekly.  Display  ad  sales  pro  needed  as 
zone  manager.  Draw  against  high  com-  G 
mission.  No  curtailment — unlimitrf  s 
earnings.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send  1 
resume  to  Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher.  E 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiM^^ 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — Elxperience  preferred  — 
$263  for  37%-hour  week;  premium  pay 
for  nights  and  holiday;  other  benefits. 
Send  references,  clips  and  resume  to 
Mr,  Val  Hall,  Personnel  Dept.,  Buffalo 
Courier-Elxpress,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 14240. 
(AC  716)  847-6638. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR 
Well-established  AP  afternoon  daily, 
with  Sunday  edition,  has  opening  for 
Sunday  Editor.  This  is  not  a  full-time 
desk  job  but  requires  some  reporting 
and  feature  writing.  Salary  in  range 
of  $6,000  to  $8,000,  depending  upon 
qualifications.  Salary  increases  are 
given  regularly  for  demonstrated  ability 
and  tenure.  Will  consider  exi)erienced 
reporter  who  wants  to  move  up.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  resume.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEJN’S  EDITOR — Zone  1  afternoon 
offset  with  nearly  50,000  circulation 
needs  an  editor  with  experience,  ideas, 
and  interests  to  breathe  life  into  its 
women's  pages.  Should  know  layout, 
editing,  how  to  write  a  lively  headline. 
Resume,  references,  salary  to  Box  638, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


GUTSY  WRITER/EDITOR  for  con¬ 
servative  evening  and  Sunday  in  Zone 
1.  No  liberals  or  chickens  need  apply. 
Box  594,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DimiiimoiDiiiiiMiBinimiHiiH 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for  6- 
day  daily.  Tremendous  potential  for 
experienced  supervisor  or  assistant 
who  wants  to  move  to  top.  Please 
write  A.  Allan  Zucker,  CAM,  Herald- 
News.  Passaic,  N.J. — 07055.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


DYNAMIC  PUBLISHER  starting  an¬ 
other  winner.  Need  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  with  proven  linage  building  exper¬ 
ience.  Highest  earnings — no  curtail¬ 
ment.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  647,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTTSING  MANAGE®  for  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  3  Northern  New  Jersey 
community  weekly  newspapers.  Re¬ 
sponsible  individual  who  has  experience 
or  wants  it  is  key  to  success.  Must  be 
able  to  develop  accounts,  lead,  attain 
objectives,  know  layout  and  promotion. 
Good  position  for  one  who  wants  a 
stable,  growing  company.  Box  642, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


^ip  Code 


Authorized  by 


AGGRESSIVE  ADMAN  for  Hawaii 
14,000  offset  daily.  Union  scale,  paid 
vacation,  medical  and  hospitalization 
benefits;  mileage.  Hawaii  Tribune- 
Herald.  Box  767,  Hilo.  Hawaii— 96720. 


RETAIL  ADVE3RTTSING  MANAGER 
Right-hand  individual  to  ad  manager; 
busy  10-person  staff.  Chart  Area  2. 
Good  spot  for  ad  salesman  to  move  up. 
Write  fully  including  salary  desired. 
Box  676,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
ADVEainSIND  REPRESENTATIVE 
To  sell  retail  advertising  on  one  of  the  I  B 
nation’s  leading  metropolitan  news-  Q 
papers.  TTiis  job  offers  a  genuine  op-  = 
portunity  with  a  lifetime  future  for  an  = 
accomplished,  dependable  individual  = 
who  is  willing  to  work  to  achieve  S 
success.  Send  resume  outlining  experi-  g 
ence,  education,  references  and  salary  m 
requirements  to  Dick  Sees,  Advertising  B 
Manager,  Kansas  City  STAR.  1729  ^ 

Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  B 
—64108.  B 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run; 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  g 


ETiUSHING,  N.Y.  needs  an  experi-  =  Mail  to: 

enced,  dynamic  adman  for  Its  com-  b 

munity  newspaper.  Ebccellent  opportun-  g 

ity  for  the  right  person  looking  to  = 

build  a  future.  Resumd  to  Flushing  g  EDITOR  li 

Tribune,  72-49  Main  Street,  Flushing,  B _ 

N.Y.— 11367.  alllllllllUIHlUinilllllllllllll 
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HELP  WANTED  , 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  SIX-DAY  PM.  11,000  circulation, 
needs  experienced  newsman  with  good 
reporting  skills  and  potential  to  move 
into  supervisory  spot.  Man  being  re¬ 
placed  promoted  to  higher  position  in 
one  of  our  other  papers.  Go^  starting 
pay,  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Located  in 
beautiful  northwest  Illinois.  Write 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon. 
Ill — 61021. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  lively  medium 
sized  P.M.  and  Sunday.  Zone  5.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  if  you  demonstrate 
appreciation  of  modem  layout,  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  take  over  importaht 
segment  of  news  department  operation. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirement  and 
examples  to  Box  637,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COULD  YOU  GO  TO  AN  ORGY,  get  | 
drunk  and  still  write  a  lively,  funny  | 
and  factual  story  al>out  it  the  next 
morning?  Do  you  get  more  news  out 
of  a  “routine”  city  council  meeting 
than  anyone  else  in  the  news  room  ? 

If  your  answer  to  both  questions  is 
yes  .  .  .  and  if  you’re  young,  tired 
of  the  small  town  daily  grind  and 
able  to  function  without  a  grizzled  city  | 
editor  breathing  fire  upon  your  neck 
.  .  .  you  could  lie  the  one  we’re  look-  , 
iiig  for.  San  Francisco  BALL,  the  I 
west  coast’s  first  and  only  sex  review, 
nee<ls  a  staff  writer  to  cover  the  ever 
changing  world  of  America’s  number  j 
one  preoccupation.  If  you  feel  like  a  | 
challenge  (and  it  is  a  chal'enge)  send  i 
a  complete  resume  (including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired)  and  clips 
(preferably  two  or  three  straight  news  j 
stories  and  two  or  three  features)  to: 
Publisher:  San  Francisco  Ball,  Box  [ 
.';2';s.  Walnut  Creek.  Ca.— 94596.  ! 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspaiiers  in  E&P  zones  3,  7  and  8.  , 
Experienced  or  qualifier!  beginners. 
Send  comp'ete  typewritten  resume,  1 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  ! 
Assn..  100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  i 
— 60603. 

FEATURE  WRITER  for  trade  journal, 
preferably  with  newspaper  )>ackground. 
Jehn  Dunning.  Meat  Management 
Magazine,  Box  400,  Harbert,  Mich. — 
49115. 

EDITORL\L  WRITER,  man  or  woman, 
to  prepare  news  releases,  handle 

routine  public  relations  activities,  and 
to  coordinate  publicity  activities  for 
large  progressive  international  lalior 
union.  Minimum  2-3  years  newspaper 
experience  and  degree  in  Journalism 
desirable.  Washington.  D.C.  location. 

Include  salary  requirements  with 
resume.  Box  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  full  charge.  ! 

Hard  nosed,  competent  and  manage- 
ment-orientefl.  English  weekly  pub- 
bshed  in  Germany.  Salary  open.  Start 
immediately.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL  CENTRAL  OHIO  DAILY 

needs  man  or  woman  for  general  re¬ 
porting  and  woman  for  society.  Box 
634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER,  with  good  general 
experience  on  a  daily  metro,  to  fill 
position  on  large  (Area  9)  metro.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE'RE  AFTER  THE  MOB 

An<l  w#'  noed  a  one-man  prang  who 
thinks  he  ran  nail  them. 

We  need  someone  who  doesn*t  scare. 
Who  can  spot  deceit  and  unmask  a 
liar. 

Who  combines  an  inquisitive  nose 
with  the  instinct  which  tells  him 
where  to  start  sniffinpr. 

We  want  an  fu’l-time  investigative  re¬ 
porter  who  knows  how  to  dig  and  W’ho 
eats  up  this  kind  of  work. 

We’re  a  progressive  chart  area  2  after- 
inK»n  flaily.  We  provide  an  exciting  and 
prideful  place  to  work. 

With  nice  people.  And  good  money. 

I?ox  014,  E<Vitor  &  Publisher.  I 
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COPY  EDITOR  for  metropolitan  N.J. 
daily  (AM).  Opportunity  to  w’ork  way 
higher  on  staff.  Heavy  local  e<liting. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Box  654,  Edior  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

EXPERIENCED  general  news  reporter  j 
for  lower  Great  Lakes  daily  of  35,000  > 
circulation.  Exceptionally  pretty  and 
interesting  community.  Goo«l  hours,  I 
pay  and  fringes.  Write  Box  651,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  ' 

EDITOR  for  leading  daily  in  entertain¬ 
ment  field.  Must  l>e  skillful  writer  and  I 
copy  e<litor,  know  modem  make-up. 
Super\’ise  staff  of  12.  Knowledge  of  | 
showbiz  desirable  but  not  necessary. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume,  samp’es  of  I 
work.  Zone  9.  Box  658,  Editor  &  Pub-  , 
lisher. 

IF  YOU  really  want  to  give  150%  of 
yourself  to  help  prcnluce  one  of  the  best  I 
me<lium  size<l  dailies  in  the  country  ■ 
...  if  you  have  the  ability  to  handle  I 
wire,  much  local  copy  and  a  staff  of 
lieginners  and  pros  ...  if  you  know 
the  <lifference  between  good  and 
superior  ...  if  you  give  a  damn, 
write  Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher.  It  ' 
will  l»e  worth  your  while. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  ; 
needs  e<litor  for  its  suburban  weekly 
papers.  Must  be  imaginative,  alert  and 
mature  in  thinking.  A  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  geare^l  to  affluent  area 
coupled  with  iv»tential  a<lvancement  ' 
with  growing  daily  and  weekly  organi¬ 
zation.  Requires  understanding  of  sub-  ; 
urbia  plus  working  directly  in  com-  | 
munity  affairs.  S<*nd  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  670, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


UNDER  30  OR  OVER  30. 

IT’S  NOT  IMPORTANT. 

But  you  must  l>e  mature,  enthusiastic, 
and  prepared  by  experience  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  top-flight  veteran  reporter. 
We’re  an  Area  2  morning  daily  with 
one  of  our  most  attractive  writing 
positions  now  open.  It  requires  a  |>er- 
son  who  performs  consistently  above- 
average.  Write  pr(»mptly  for  details. 
Send  resume  and  clii>pings  of  typical 
work  to  Box  565,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE  | 

TRANSPORTATION  REPORTERS  for  | 
m.ifrazine;  cover  Midwest  and  West 
Coast  cities;  pay  by  story.  Writing  ; 
samples  and  resume  to  Box  601,  Editor  j 


INDEPENDENT,  CONSERVATIVE,  co¬ 
ed,  liberal  arts  college.  Zone  5,  with 
proud  history,  distinguished  record, 
seeks  news  bureau  director  with  energy 
and  ability.  Send  3  references,  samples, 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Box  462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 

CARTOONIST’S  AGENT:  To  sell  car- 
tixms  to  advertisers  and  publishers. 
Box  662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


&  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

200  OPERATOR  for  suburban  weekly  j 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
Must  l)e  exirerienced  200-B  operator  | 
with  basic  mechanical  and  theory  I 
knowletlge  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl  ' 
Thompson  at  The  Record  Stockman,  i 
3501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver.  Colo. —  i 
80216. 

EXPERT  puncher  on  automix  key-  , 
lK>ard.  Write:  Warren  ’Ty reman.  Pro-  | 
duction  Manager.  Computer  Typogra-  I 
phics  Inc.,  1120  N.W.  159th  Drive,  1 
Miami,  Florida  33109.  ' 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

Major  New  Jersey  weekly  newspai>er — 
a  perennial  prizewinner — soon  to  re¬ 
place  retiring  editor-in-chief.  For  his 
job  we  nee<l  a  seasoned  newsman  with 
desk  and  administrative  experience. 
Daily  experience  wouldn’t  hurt.  Gener¬ 
ous  salary  and  company  l>enefits.  If 
you’re  ref^dy  to  come  in  now.  send 
resume  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
661,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GE*NERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  experi- 
ence<l  in  suburban  area  news  coverage. 
Pleasant  Midwestern  community  on  big 
lake.  Good  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  A  man  shoubl  l»e  able  to  move 
into  area  news  e<litors  slot.  Outstand¬ 
ing  op|>ortunity  for  right  person  with  | 
news  capabibty  and  organizing  talent.  1 
Write  B<»x  650,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 

RURAL  MID- WEST  (east  of  Missis- 
sippi  River)  background  to  e<lit  com¬ 
munity  weekly  an<l  assist  editor  of 
antiques  and  collector  weekly.  Write, 
don’t  ca^l.  Material  returnefl  promptly. 
Mayhill  Publications,  Knightstown, 
Ind.— 461 18. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Opportunity 
for  experience*!  i)erson  to  write  e<lito- 
rials,  interpretive  news,  and  assume 
resixmsibilitv  for  e*litorial  page. 

COPY  EDITOR  neede<l  to  sharply  e<lit 
loc-al  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

BOTH  POSITIONS  offer  competitive 
salary  and  all  company  l>enefits  such  as 
hospitalization  and  major  me<lical  in¬ 
surance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance.  pi*ofit-sharing  and  vaca- 
tWms. 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
i<leal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and 
favorable  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  Robert  Cathcart, 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald.  P.O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph: 
(AC  803)  327-7161. _ 

RARE  CHANGE  TO  GROW^ 

NOT  JUST  GET  BY. 

Reporter  with  imagination,  ambition, 
professional  pride,  capacity  for  gro\\’th 
to  expand  stn-ff  of  tc^-flight  70.000 
regional  prize  w’inner  near  Midwest 
metropolis.  Challenging.  rewarding. 
Box  665,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SWINGMAN  WANTED.  Must  have 
desk  skills,  but  like  to  write  too.  A  key 
I  job  on  energetic  AM.  Write:  Robert 
I  Chantland,  Executive  Editor,  The  Sun- 
I  Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N.Y. — 13902. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

LETTERPRESSMAN  for  metroijolitan 
daily;  union  or  eliKible.  Scale:  $225- 
IKT-week ;  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  699, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMEN  for  Florida 
Gulf  coast.  Experience  necessary.  Goorl 
I)ay.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRE.SSM  AN— Thnrouchly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-I  frinee 
benefits:  morninR  newspaper  55.000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter  chart  area  3,  E&P  Box  616. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  Perman¬ 
ent  position  for  extierienccxl  man  coo<l 
scale  and  frinpe  l>enefits.  Call  collet 
(217)  353-52.52  or  write:  Steve  Farms- 
jria.  Press  Room  Foreman,  The  News- 
(lazette,  48  Main  St.,  ChampaiKn,  III., 
61820. 


PRINTERS 

RE.\DY  TO  TEST  supervisory  skills? 
Clean,  modern  me<!ium-size<l  hot  and 
cold-tyi>e  composinR  room ;  40  em¬ 

ployees ;  ITU:  Texas.  Need  an  aggres- 
sive  assistant  to  foreman  who  wants 
to  grow.  Inquiries  kept  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

OFFSET  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
immerliate  opening  for  experienced 
m.mager.'superintendent  in  5,000  daily 
offset  plant.  Must  know  all  phases  com¬ 
puter,  photo,  press.  Good  spot  for  top 
offset  man  ready  for  managerial  oppor¬ 
tunity,  willing  and  able  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility.  New  York  Southern  Tier  Area. 
Zone  2.  Write  full  background  to  Box 
645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOIDCOMP 

bXlREMAN 

Merlium  sized  daily  newspaper  needs  a 
composing  room  foreman  familiar  with 
cold  type  and  computer  operations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  start  with  fast 
growing  Gannett  Group  newspaper. 
Send  resume  of  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence  and  background  to  Harry  Atkins, 
The  Daily  Sentinel,  Box  129,  Utica, 
Michigan,  48087. 

EXPERIENCED  offset  man;  should 
know  paste-up,  layout,  camera,  press, 
job  printing.  We  offer  you  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world  at  gateway 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Jackson 
Hole  Guide,  Box  619.  Jackson,  Wyo., 
83001— (307)  7.3.3-2431,  Max  Jennings. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

16  YEARS’  EDCPERIENCE  as  Pub¬ 
lisher,  General  M.anager,  Ad  Manager, 
Editor.  Production  Manager,  Foreman 
and  operator.  Have  served  in  offset 
and  letterpress,  small  daily,  multiple 
weekly,  central  plant  and  weekly.  39, 
college,  family.  If  you  think  I  can 
help,  write  Box  573,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  Western  newspaper 
publisher — both  large  and  merlium- 
sized  operations.  Impressive  record.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  all  phases.  Seeks  challenging 
opportunity  Zone  9  as  Publisher,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Will  invest.  Box  688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TREA  SURER-COM  PTROLLER 
Strong  financial  b.ickground  with  well 
roundol  newspaper  experience  in  all 
departments  desires  to  relocate  with 
aggressive  daily  or  ch.iin  operation. 
Excellent  references,  resume  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“FOURTEEN  YEAR.S  AGO.  in  my 
mid  20’s,  I  started  an  offset  tabloid 
newspaper.  Today  this  publication  has 
.an  ABC  circulation  of  over  5,700,  aver¬ 
ages  over  40  pages  a  week,  and  the 
overall  o|>eration  grosses  $170,000 
yearly.  On  this  pai>er  I  carried  the  title 
of  etlitor  and  publisher  and  am  leaving 
because  challenge  doesn’t  exist  any¬ 
more.  In  atldition  to  the  editorial  and 
btisiness  end  of  publishing,  I  also  have 
considerable  background  in  advertising, 
circulation,  composition  and  printing 
(yes.  I  know-  what  it’s  like  to  run  a 
press  to  6  a.m.).  Am  a  firm  believer 
in  hard  work,  devotion  to  profession 
and  loyalty  to  the  employer.  Be'ieve 
I  could  be  very  helpful  in  any  expan¬ 
sion  plans  or  man.aging  assignments. 
College  graduate.  Prefer  warm  climate 
but  would  relocate  to  any  area  of 
country.”  Box  673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

ASSISTANT  CM  AVAILABLE 
Qualified;  good  background:  aggres¬ 
sive  :  promotion-minded :  expericncerl 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  your 
request.  Prefer  Mid-Atlantic,  ISCMA 
or  Ohio  areas.  Write  Box  620,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  telephone  (304)  327- 
8694. 

WELL  QUALIFIED  CM  seeking  new 
position,  offers  experience,  initiative 
and  ability.  Excellent  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  635,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


(?M — 20  years  experience  all  phases 
M-E-S  and  weeklies.  Top  promoter — 
cost  conscious.  Excellent  references. 
Box  646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  No.  2 
position.  20  years  experience.  Circula¬ 
tion  and  sales  experience  in  all  phases 
of  promotion,  service  and  cost,  (city  & 
state).  Presently  with  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  &  finest  newspaper’s  in  the  country 
— family  health  problem  only  reason 
for  leaving.  Box  642,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AGGRE.S8IVE  RETAIL 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
15  years’  experience  25,000  daily ;  de¬ 
sires  advertising  manager’s  position 
Zone  5.  Box  624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


GRANTLA>'D  BICE  AWABD-WINNEB 
Age  27,  married.  3  years’  daily  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout : 
writes  column,  has  administrative 
ability ;  seeks  p.m.  sports  editor’s  spot 
or  metro  staff ;  graduates  June — ready 
June  14.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  9.  Box  536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITEK,  24,  B.A.,  Journalism.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  news,  column,  feature 
writing,  editing,  make-up.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  publication,  house 
organ,  newspaper  in  Washington.  D.C. 
area.  Varied  background,  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  politics,  out-of-doors.  Box  638, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  MARKET  TV  REPORTER  with 
newspaper  experience  seeks  political 
beat  for  major  daily  in  Zones  6,  8,  9. 
BA  Communications — MA  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri.  Available  July 
1,  1971.  Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work  I 
as  reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor 
in  or  near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia- 
J-School.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  FEMALE  J-GRAD  seeks 
position  on  any  size  daily.  Summer 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor  on 
major  college  daily.  Experience  in  lay¬ 
out.  editing,  general  assignment  and 
newsfeatures  reporting.  Available  May 
15.  Box  571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELIGION  EDITOR— BA  Stanford 
Journalism;  MA  Religion;  consider 
other  fields,  any  zone.  Box  581,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC.  EXPERIENCED  re¬ 
porter  wants  position  on  medium  to 
large  daily,  anywhere.  Box  674,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 2  years’  experience, 
varied  background.  Journalism  M.S. 
Box  586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVEISTIGATIVE  reporter  or  feature 
writing  position  wanted  with  a  large 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  variety  of  reporting  beats, 
currently  city  government  reporter  for 
a  small-medium  daily.  B.A.  Philosophy. 
Age  30.  Accomplished  photographer. 
Box  627,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHEHt,  26,  J- 
grad  plus  3  years’  experience  medium 
daily,  seeks  interesting  position  with 
progressive  daily.  Box  623,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC.  HARD-WORKING 
June  J-grad  with  6  month’s  profes¬ 
sional  experience — editor  of  official 
campus  daily — seeks  job  as  reporter, 
photographer,  both.  Nancy  ’Troxel, 
16.39  So.  6th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — 
47802.  Ph:  1-812-234-4224. 


AWARD-WINNING  female  JUNE  J- 
grad  seeks  general  assignment  position 
in  Elast.  27  Yakeley  MSU,  East  l<an- 
sing,  Mich. — 48823. 


BLACK  ASSOCIATE  EDI’TOR  of  The 
top  Black  weekly  (700,000  circulation) 
with  10  years  experience  at  every 
phase  of  newspaper  work,  coupled 
with  concentrated  background  in 
literature,  especially  in  creative 
writing  and  Black  lit.,  seeks  possible 
lectureships  at  colleges,  in  connection 
with  expertise  in  these  fields;  BA  in 
Humanities  from  UC.  .  .  .  Contact 
L.  R.  Forrest,  1380  Elast  Hyde  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois — 60615. 


SMALL  DAILY  CI’TY  DEISK  sought 
by  seasoned  newsman  with  leadership, 
administrative  ability.  Box  616,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


JUNE  COLLEGE  GRAD,  married, 
seeks  sports  job.  No  military  obliga¬ 
tion.  Ebeperience  on  daily  covering  all 
high  school  and  college  ^>orts,  editing 
and  layout.  References,  resum4, 
samples  on  request.  Ready  to  relocate. 
Box  616,  Editor  &  I*ublisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


PEIATURE  WRITER,  Master’s  Degree 
from  Iowa  Writer’s  Workshop.  Good 
vision — readable  style.  Will  start  low 
to  prove  ability.  References.  Box  614, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  avail¬ 
able  July  after  year  of  graduate  study. 
Offers  fine  research,  lively  writing, 
urban  affairs  and  health  care  exper¬ 
tise.  Box  612,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  degree,  married,  vet¬ 
eran.  Experience  in  all  beats,  features, 
photography.  Looking  for  a  home  on 
medium-size  daily — zones  6,  6,  7,  8. 
Available  July  15.  No  room  to  grow  in 
present  position.  Box  603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RITPORTER,  employed  with  semi- 
weekly  newspaper,  needs  new  position. 
Experienced  in  writing  spoi^,  front 
news  and  features ;  has  camera  experi¬ 
ence  but  wants  further  training.  Call 
(308)  872-2471  during  office  hours,  or 
write  Box  602,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
locations  considered. 

RElPORTER,  29,  experienced  in  sports, 
general  news,  features,  copy  editing, 
wire  desk,  layout.  Prefer  sports  in 
Zones  8,  9.  but  will  consider  any  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Box  617,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  with  28 
months  experience,  nine  of  them  edit¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  will  use  new 
muck-raking ;  put  your  weekly  on  the 
map.  Prefer  Area  2.  Box  619,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

TALENTED,  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  JOB 
Managing  Editor  Queens  College  paper: 

4  years’  experience.  AVAILABLE 
NOW!  Top  writer — weather,  news,  lea- 
ture  or  sports  copy;  headline,  layout 
work,  too.  Reliable,  thrives  on  work. 
Neil  B.  Roiter,  64-85  Wetherole  St., 
Rego  Park,  N.Y — 11374  Ph;  (212) 
897-7121. 

NEED  A  STAFF?— 2  guys,  1  gal  e<li- 
torial  side.  Young,  aggressive,  proven 
compatible.  15  years  on  line.  Dedicated 
to  strong  local  city,  sports,  society 
news  displayed  through  clean  makeup, 
good  photos,  snappy  heads.  Box  621, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRmGR,  25,  5  years  experi¬ 
ence,  covering  all  high  school  and  pro 
sports,  desk  experience,  J-Grad.  Box 
639,  Ekiitor  &  iSiblisher. 

SPORTS  VETERAN.  34,  MA.  8  years 
Midwest  metro  PM  daily,  seeks  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Wants  responsible  post  or  more 
writing.  Making  $10,500.  Box  640, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

DEAD  NEWS  COPY?  I  can  bring 
them  b.ack  alive!  Experience<l  police- 
fire  reporter  hunts  niche  on  small- 
meclium  daily.  Northwestern  BSJ,  22, 
married.  Box  641,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

HARVARD  GRADUATE.  li/4  years 
professional  news  experience,  seeks 
interesting  reporting,  editing  job.  Con¬ 
tact  Paul  Clegg.  2940  Forest  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94705. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR.  columnist,  reporter 
who  has  covered  preps  to  pros.  College 
grad,  veteran.  41,  with  l6  years  varied 
bi-weekly,  daily  experience.  (612)  690- 
4051  or  P.O.  Box  333,  Hopkins,  Minn. 
—55343. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  seeks 
job  with  medium  or  large  daily  as 
sports  writer  or  sports  editor.  Five 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  sports 
department.  Box  671,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALL-AROUND  EDITOR-WRITER,  49. 
All  beats,  sports,  rewrite,  city  editor, 
Sunday,  layout,  make-up,  metros, 
mediums.  Seeks  interesting  spot  where 
experience  is  appreciated.  Prefer  Flor¬ 
ida.  Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  SAVE  MY  SANITY.  Former 
G.M.-Eiditor  desires  to  leave  public  re¬ 
lations  and  return  to  small-medium 
evening  daily  in  some  type  of  editor’s 
post  or  as  top  reporter.  Write  Box  666, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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FEIMALE  J-GRAD  has  college  etlitor 
and  stringer  experience.  Will  work 
most  zones.  Resume,  clippings.  Box 
653,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER,  3  years 
experience,  MA  (Jour,),  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  in  new  area.  Box  660,  Editor  & 
I^ublisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  to 
medium  daily  or  general  manager  of 
weekly.  EJxperienced  and  eager  to  work. 
Degree,  age  26,  married.  Zones  4  or  6 
only.  Under  $12,000  ne^  not  inquire. 
Write  Box  649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  young  sports  edi¬ 
tor  wants  position  in  or  near  college 
town  to  complete  degree.  Experienced 
with  columns,  layout,  features,  report¬ 
ing,  etc.  Sjiorts  job  preferre<l  but  all 
offers  considered  in  any  zone.  Available 
on  short  notice.  Box  655,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


"THINGS  ARE  TIGHT.  Will  keep  you 
on  file.’’  Replies  like  this  send  beauti¬ 
ful  wife  and  winsome  kiddies  into  dol- 
droms.  Got  into  aerospace  PR  at  wrong 
time.  Have  seen  error  of  ways.  Seek 
reporter  spot.  Eight  years  varied  daily 
background.  I’m  41  but  you  can  trust 
me.  Surely  someone  out  there  is  hir¬ 
ing?  Box  656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-EDITOR-PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  Offset,  letterpress.  Prefer  mid¬ 
west.  south.  Top  references.  No  job  too 
tough.  Eklge,  .5924  Buena  Vista,  Mis¬ 
sion,  Kansas — (913)  262-5782. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  38  years  old— 16 
years  newspapers,  five  years  corporate 
public  relations.  Management  skills  in¬ 
clude  budget  planning  and  administra¬ 
tion.  staff  management,  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  pi-oduction  of  special  sec¬ 
tions.  Working  skills  cover  reporting, 
writing,  editing  hard  news  through  edi¬ 
torials.  local  and  wire,  plus  layout  and 
makeup.  Came  up  long  way,  from  copy 
boy  through  progressively  larger  news- 
papei-s  to  assistant  city  editor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  Currently 
employed  in  public  relations  on  East 
Coast  at  $20,000.  EJconomics  of  eight 
children  forced  move  into  PR;  time 
now  to  turn  excellent  business  experi¬ 
ence.  extensive  U.S.,  world  travel  to 
journalistic  advantage.  Seek  post  as 
editor,  managing  editor  medium-size  or 
smaller  daily.  Can  only  consider  job 
with  long-term  potential;  must  sink 
roots  to  finish  rearing  family.  Good 
public  appearance  (entire  family),  goo<l 
education,  good  references.  Joseph  C. 
Bennett.  Cherry  Meadows,  Hampstead. 
Md.  21074  (301)  374-2442. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  (27)  on  small 
daily  seeks  editorial  writing  job  on 
small  or  medium  size  daily ;  moderate 
liberal;  salary  oi)en:  experienced;  hard 
worker.  Box  652,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Award-winning 
newsman,  20  years’  experience  76,000 
daily.  Elxtensive  knowledge  both  B&W 
and  color  processes  with  departmental 
management  abilities.  Seeks  position 
where  talents  can  be  fully  utilized.  Box 
523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
A  NEWSPHOTOGRAPHER? 

Let  us  help  you  get  in  touch  with  some 
good  prospects.  NPPA  Job  Placement- 
National  Press  Photographers  Ass’n.- 
P.  O.  Box  1146,  Durham,  N.  C. — 
27702. 


EDITORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex¬ 
perience,  plus  Master’s  in  photography- 
K.I.T.  Color,  writing,  can  dot 
Resume,  folio— 

John  Daughtry,  Box  969,  25  Andrews 
Dr.,  Rochester,  New  York — 14623, 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  42.  Past  12  year* 
Europe;  would  like  to  raise  his  kids  out 
West.  Fast,  hard-working,  self-reliant- 
Salary  secondary  to  decent  environment 
for  family  life.  Box  570,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCriON-MINDED  Hot  Metal 
Machinist,  with  electronics;  strong 
maintenance  program ;  knows  tape  op¬ 
eration;  good  technical,  business  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  opportunity  to  work 
with  management  te.-im  as  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist  or  Production  Management  situ¬ 
ation — newspaper  or  trade  plant.  Box 
529,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  or  Pressroon» 
Superintendent;  15  years’  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  LP  and  offset;  know 
Goss  Metro.  Presently  Assistant  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Degree.  Prefer  Zone 
9.  Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOOK  PRODUCTION:  Publishing  or 
Printing.  Experience:  Mus.B.  Pixxluc- 
tion  (Technical)  Editor,  educational 
and  technical  publishers.  Journeyman 
Compositor,  Foreman,  and  Composi¬ 
tion  Control  for  book  printers.  Eleven 
years’  with  Ivy  I.eague  publication 
office  handling  yearly  revision  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  promotional  catalogues- 
and  weekly  official  publication.  Box 
618,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  OR  COMPOSING  man¬ 
agement.  Know  all  phases  production- 
new  processes,  conversion,  purchasing, 
work  standards,  cost-cutting,  etc.  Box 
664,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Head  Machinist,  Experienced  on 
"ACE’’  Elektron  Mixers,  TTS  Equipped 
Machines,  1130  computer  operation- 
quadders  and  saws.  Former  Fairchild 
TTS  Field  Engineer.  Currently  enrolled 
in  Electronics  Course.  Present  com¬ 
posing  room  being  sold.  Jerry  Merrill 
W148  N8314  Albert  Place,  Menomonee- 
Falls,  Wisconsin — 53051. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


When  is  a  Throumtvay? 


Recently  I  came  across  a  complaint  by  a  publisher  that 
his  newspaper,  a  publication  distributed  free  of  charge, 
had  been  referred  to  as  a  throwaway.  He  protested  that 
it  was  not  a  shopper  or  a  throwaway  but  a  controlled- 
circulation  newspaper. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  discussing  freely  vs.  free,  I  ob¬ 
served  that  “freely  means  liberally,  without  stint,  and 
may  be  ambiguous  for  free  of  charge.  A  person  who  wrote 
of  a  freely  distributed  neuspaper  did  not  mean  it  was 
distributed  widely  or  without  restraint,  but  rather  that  it 
was  a  throwaway,  distributed  at  no  cost  to  the  recipients. 
Distributed  free  of  charge  would  have  been  unambiguous. 
In  the  trade,  periodicals  that  are  left  at  doorsteps  or 
otherwise  dis.seminated  at  no  cost  to  the  recipient  are 
genteelly  referred  to  as  ‘controlled-circulation’  publica¬ 
tions.  After  all,  throwaway  is  hardly  an  edifying  term, 
at  least  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher,  and  it  may 
put  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  householder.” 

♦  4: 

Webster  gives  for  throwaway  “something  that  is  or  is 
designed  to  be  thrown  away:  as  a  handbill,  pamphlet,  ad¬ 
vertising  circular,  newspaper,  or  shopping  guide  dis¬ 
tributed  free”  (emphasis  supplied).  Free  distribution  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  test  of  the  usual  applica¬ 
tion  of  throwaway  to  newspapers.  American  Heritage 
gives  “Something  that  is  or  may  be  thrown  away;  es¬ 
pecially,  a  handbill  distributed  on  the  street.”  Random 
House  gives  as  examples  “any  advertisement,  as  a  folder 
or  broadside”  but  does  not  specify  newspapers. 

Curiously,  I  had  always  thought  the  term  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  a  throwaway  (whatever 
it  is)  was  simply  throwing  it  away,  that  is,  giving  it 
away  rather  than  selling  it,  and  I  still  question  that  the 
distributor  of  a  circular  or  handbill  of  any  kind  intends 
that  it  be  discarded,  though  he  may  be  keenly  conscious 
of  the  inevitable. 


*  ♦ 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  monment,  subscription  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  might  equally  be  called  throwaways  from  the 
standpoint  that  they  are  invariably  thrown  away  (after, 
of  course,  having  served  a  highly  useful  purpose).  In¬ 
deed,  the  throwing  away  of  newspapers  is  not  only  taken 
for  granted  but  often  presents  a  problem  to  the  house¬ 
holder. 

Regardless  of  dictionary  definitions  of  throwaway  that 
do  not  mention  newspapers,  and  of  the  fact  that  sub¬ 
scription  newspapers  meet  the  same  eventual  fate,  we  all 
know  that  the  term  has  and  generally  well-understood 
wide  use.  Neither  Random  House  nor  Webster,  for  that 
matter,  gives  the  journalistic  meaning  of  shopper. 

The  question  we  are  left  with  is  just  what  is  a  throw¬ 
away  as  the  term  applies  to  newspapers?  Is  it  any  news¬ 
paper  distributed  free  of  charge?  Is  any  distinction  ob¬ 
served  in  application  of  the  term  to  papers  that  may 
contain  a  substantial  amount  of  news,  as  contrasted  with 
shoppers,  whose  content  is  mostly  supermarket  ads  but 
may  include  a  negligible  amount  of  what  passes  for  news? 
I  do  not  presume  to  answer  such  touchy  questions,  but 
hope  some  light  may  be  shed  on  the  subject  by  readers. 


HAPPY  NEWS — Kate  Webb's  sister  and  brother  are  jubilant  on 
receiving  news  of  her  safe  return  from  captivity  by  North  Viet¬ 
namese.  Pictured  in  Canberra  are  Mrs.  Geoff  Miller  (sister),  Nich¬ 
olas  Webb  (brother)  and  Mrs.  Webb.  (UPl  photos). 


Kate  Wehh 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Her  capture  finally  came  to  a 
conclusion  on  April  29  with  a 
release  “ceremony,”  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  speeches.  The 
group  was  then  marched  into 
the  jungle  and  spent  two  days 
traveling  to  the  place  of  final 
release. 

News  of  Miss  Webb’s  safety 
produced  jubilation  in  UPI  bu¬ 
reaus  around  the  world  and  mes¬ 
sages  of  good  cheer  filled  the 
news  organization’s  circuit  to 
Phnom  Penh. 

The  news  was  telephoned  to 
Nicholas  Webb,  Miss  Webb’s 
elder  brother,  in  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

“Now  that  our  prayers  have 
been  answered  we  must  now 
think  how  we  can  say  best  our 
thanks  to  all  the  people  and  or¬ 
ganizations  who  have  done  so 
much  to  help  bring  this  about 
and  who  have  been  so  kind  to 


us,”  Nicholas  Webb  said. 

Miss  Webb’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Miller,  also  lives  in  Syd¬ 
ney.  Miss  Webb’s  parents  were 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
when  she  was  a  teen-ager. 

“I  don’t  want  to  do  any  more 
walking  for  a  long,  long  time,” 
Miss  Webb  said  in  Phnom  Penh. 
“I  want  to  sit  around  here  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  then  go  see 
my  family  in  Sydney.” 

• 

Plaque  memoralizes 
ship  news  reporters 

A  plaque  honoring  the  late 
James  Edmund  Duffy  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  museum  of  the 
new  Customhouse  at  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  New  York  City. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  show¬ 
ing  the  plaque  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Duffy,  widow  of  the  World- 
Telegram  reporter,  said  it  would 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  “those 
members  of  the  newspaper  craft 
who  reported  ship  news  over 
the  years.” 
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Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 


Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 


Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


The  Chemcomatic  System  gives  you 
a  complete  “Automated  Darkroom” 


More  and  more  shops,  faced  with  today’s  profit  squeeze, 
are  turning  to  the  Chemcomatic  System  to  automate  their 
negative-rrfaking  operations.  It’s  a  very  profitable  move! 
The  Chemcomatic  System  is  actually  an  automated 
darkroom,  and,  it  grows  with  your  business! 
You  start  with  a  Chemco  roll-film  camera  and  as  the 
work  load  increases  add  an  automatic  film  processor. 

To  eliminate  hand-loading  of  the  processor,  you  then 
add  a  Chemcomatic  Film  Transport.  As  a  final  step,  you 
add  a  Chemcomatic  Negative  Conveyor  that  carries 
negatives  directly  to  the  Stripping  Department. 
The  Chemcomatic  System  saves  your  cameraman  miles 
of  walking,  gives  him  exposure  and  processing 
control  outside  the  darkroom. 

Go  Chemcomatic!  It  cbuld  be  the  most  profitable 
move  you  make  in  the  next  ten  years! 

For  full  information  on  the  Chemcomatic  System, 
as  well  as  Chemco  roll-film  cameras,  contact 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  Awards 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking  a 
career  in  journalism  and  allied  arts— The  Foundation  also  makes 
grants  for  specific  projects  to  schools  and  colleges  having  journal¬ 
ism  departments  and  to  individuals  taking  journalism  courses. 
Applications  for  grants  should  be  made  to  Scripps  Howard  Foun¬ 
dation  by  May  15. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REPORTING  AWARD 

A  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  plaque,  the  Roy  W.  Howard  award, 
to  a  U.S.  newspaper  for  outstanding  local  government  reporting 
during  the  previous  year.  Deadline:  April  1. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  grants  of  $8000  each,  covering  a  4-year  course  at  a 
college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts  as  applied  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  19th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during  the 
year  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of 
Ernie  F^le.  Deadline:  Nov.  15. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5000  in  the  8th  annual  Meeman  Awards.  To  rec¬ 
ognize  newspapermen  and  women  in  the  U.S.  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  this  year.  Deadline: 
Feb.  15. 

Address  all  inquiries,  nominations,  recommendations,  and  entries 
to  The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


